








ANNOUNCING 


The Newest 
of 
THE SIGN'S 
Booklets 





THINKING WITH GOD 
by Father Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


"WE are living in an age which is 
tired,” declares Father Rice. Our 
need, he says, is for “restful, tranquil 
prayer.” 
et wonderful cure for 
‘titers’ and ‘nerves’... nothing 
else than quiet tranquil thought 
about God and about our- 
selves.” 
THIS BOOKLET of thought-sketches is 
to help you get started. ONLY 25¢ 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


STILL OUR 
BEST 
SELLER 


To keep your faith 
alive, this booklet 
should be owned 
and read by every- 
one who believes in 
God. % pp. 3'//."" x 





5%". 
STILL ONLY 25¢ 
CONVERT CARDINAL... 


. that was Cardinal 
Newman, and this is 
the amazing life story 
of the Passionist who 
received him into the 
Church. An_ inspiring, 
interesting booklet. 48 
pages. 5" x 7" 


ONLY loc 


SET OF ALL THREE FOR 50c 


The SIGN 
Booklet Office 
UNION CITY, N. J. 


Gift Wools oe june 





GRADUATIONS @ WEDDINGS @ FIRST COMMUNIONS 





“I PRAY THE 
MASS” 
Sunday 

and 
Holydays 
MISSAL 
By 

Father Hoever 

448 Pages 


SIZE: 
34%” x 5! a8 








No. 440/108. Black duro- 
leather; Gold edges. Book- 


mark ; $1.10 
No. 440/10W. Same in 
White .. $1.10 


No. 440/50 (Shown). Black 
Genuine Leather. Morocco 
Grain. French bands. Book- 
marks $2.50 
No. 440/84. Same with 
Moire Lining. Extra Book- 
mark $3.00 
No. 440/75. Deluxe Edi- 
tion. Moire Lining. Book- 
marks $3.75 
No. 440/76. Deluxe Edi- 
tion. Calf Finish Lining. 

















No. 380/33 BL (Shown). Blue Cloth 
Binding. Bright Gold Edges. In a Gift 
Box $2.50 
No. 380/54. Blue OR Red Genuine 
Leather. Padded Cover. Gold Tooling. 
Gift Box ....... $5.00 





Bookmarks $3.75 

FOR FIRST No. 440/02W. Ideal for both girls and boys. White Simulated 

COMMUNIONS: Leather. Title and Cover Design Stamped in Gold $1.25 

FOR BRIDES: No. 440/78. White Genuine Leather. Gold Design and Edges. 
ladies — me 
NEW 
Like a TESTA- 
DIARY MENT 
A Page Ideal 
“7 Gift 
3-Color for 
Printing Graduates 





No. 4/1702 (As Shown). Black 
Leather with French bands. Latest Trans- 
lation. ; $3.50 


No. 4/1705. Special Deluxe Edition. 
Cross and Title Stamped in Gold $5.00 





FOLLOWING OF MOLDERS OF OPINION. BOOK OF PASSION DEVOTIONS 
CHRIST by Thomas 4 Special for the graduate in- No. H/54 (Shown). Imitation 
Kempis. Regular Edition terested in journalism. Four- Leather 


$2.80; Deluxe $4.40. 


teen Commentators 


$1.50 
$1.75 No. H/55. Genuine Leath., $2.00 


FOR PRIESTS and NUNS: LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
Handy Size: 23," x 4!/2"; 132 pp. All Latin. Deluxe Edition $2.50 
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Gift Books Dept. 


UNION CITY 
NEW JERSEY 
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am “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD?” ruzton ovrszer 











WITNESS”’ 


Throughout the centuries, the 
story of Jesus has brought sub- 
lime happiness to untold millions 
Its divine message is forever new, 
everlastingly beautiful. It has been 
often told, but perhaps the most 
inspiring version ever written, 
outside of the Bible, is this mas- 
terwork by Fulton Oursler. Here, 
indeed, is a reading experience to 
be deeply enjoyed as Mr. Oursler 





ALSO FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS 





The personal stories of 
fifteen famous converts to 
Catholicism, written from 
their hearts. How a writer 
found a new life, how a 
doctor discovered faith, 
how an atheist found God 
makes inspiring reading 
for all the family. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $2.75. 
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THE BOOK THAT MAKES YOU AN 
TO THE LIFE OF JESUS 





TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


Framily Heading Club 


faithfully unfolds the timeless 
story, bringing Jesus and those 
whose lives were entwined with 
His excitingly close to you. Read, 
below, how you may have your 
copy of this great book without 
charge with membership in the 
Family Reading Club—the famous 
book club which brings you inter- 
esting, enjoyable, worthwhile new 
books which are not objectionable! 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


Yes, you are invited to accept a copy of “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” and a copy of “The Road to Damascus” as your free 
Membership Gift and first free Bonus Book when you join the 
Family Reading Club. Thus you get two superb books worth 
$5.79 in the publishers’ editions if you join our book club now. 
Each month publishers submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards, and our Editors then select the 
book they can recommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are books every member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure and retained in the home library with 
pride. There is no charge for club membership beyond the cost 
of the books themselves, and you pay only $1.89 each (plus post- 
age and handling) for the books you purchase after reading the 
book review you will receive each month. It is mot necessary to 
purchase a book every month—only four each membership year. 
FREE “BONUS” BOOKS. The club distributes a “Bonus” Book 
tree for each four selections you take. These books will meet the 
high club standards of excellence and superior writing. The 
purchase of books for only $1.89 each instead of the publishers’ 
prices of $2.75 to $3.50 saves you 25% to 35% of your book 
money—and when the value of the free Bonus Books is figured 
in, you actually save as much as 50%! 
JOIN NOW—SEND NO MONEY! If you believe in a book 
club which will appeal to the finer instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family Reading Club by 
sending you the TWO books shown FREE with membership. 
This offer may be withdrawn at amy time, so mail the coupon now! 





PRAISE FROM EVERY SOURCE 
“I am confident “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told’ will be a classic.” 
—JOHN A. O'BRIEN, 
Notre Dame Unit 
“The book not only should, but will 
have quick universal acceptance.” 
—OTTO N. FRANKFURTER 
“It is thrilling because one gets the 
feeling of actually being present .«. .” 
—W ALTER HOVING. 
Pres. Hoving Corp. 
“It is a beautiful tale and Fulton 
Oursler has told it beautifully.” 
—NEW MAN LEVY, Author 


FAMILY READING CLUB GUARANTEE 
First: the Club guarantees the excel- 
lence of all its books. Second: if any 
selection meets with your disapproval, 
you may return it for full credit with- 
in 30 days after receiving it. 
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Now 
BOTH FREE 
WITH MEMBERSHIP 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
nd 
THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


a Family Reading Club, Dept. 6S! 
& Mineola, New York 
Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me the two books listed a as my 
free Membership Gift Book and first free 
B Bonus Book. Each month vou will send me | 
review of the Club’s forthcoming selection— 
y which I may accept or reject choose. There i 
are no membership dues or fees-——only the 
requirement that I accept a minimum of four §j 
e Club_ selections during twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and J 
7 jencens. 


Bl mrs. i 


— ORG GIRL. os ocd odecccccccbescboctccoccce 
GE coctescbdusas ences Zone. EE | 
Ape, if | 

% SN ass ick sccpiaceden Under 21........ 


Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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° For YOURSELF 


¢ For YOUR HOME 


¢ For YOUR GIFT 


Buy tho Bost of Bost. Sellers 
The Holy Bible 


NEW CATHOLIC EDITION 





No. 610/22—Black linen cloth, red 
edges, title on backbone in gold, 
blanked design on covet.......$3.60 





No. 610/50 — DELUXE EDITION, 
genuine leather, Mor. grain, gold 
edges, gold border inside covers, 
backbone stamped in gold, two 
color illustrations, deluxe paper, 
bookmark, DOxed ccm $12.00 


No. 610/43-D—Black leather, flex- 
ible Divinity Circuit. gold stamped 
title on backbone and cover, two 
color illustrations, deluxe paper, 
bookmark, (not shown).......... $10.00 








No. 610/02-B—Black sim. leather. 
gold edges, gold stamped title, two 
color illustrations, bookmark..$7.50 


Imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


This New Catholic Edition is ac- 
claimed with great enthusiasm and 
recommended as one of the foremost 
Bible achievements of our age. 


Distinctive Features. . . 
of this Outstanding Edition 
@ DOUAY text of the Old Testament. 
Revised text of the New Testament. 
Colorful FAMILY RECORD PAGES. 


New approved English translation 
of the Book of Psalms. 


Large, EASY-TO-READ TYPE. 
New, full color BIBLICAL MAPS. 
Simplified Cross References. 
Two excellent READING GUIDES. 


SENSE PARAGRAPH arrangement 
for easier understanding. 


Plus Many Other Helps to Readers 
1460 Pages — Size: 5'2x8 


THE SIGN - Dept. J - Union Cty, New Jersey 























April Cover 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

The picture of the Holy Father on the 
April cover is inspiring. It speaks mountains 
of wordless thoughts. Here is a face showing 
nobility, strength of character, holiness, com. 
passion, a little sad yet indicative of a ready 
smile. 

Rita WaAybury 
Biglerville, Pa. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Your April editorial on compulsory medi- 
cine is so paradoxical it might have been 
written by three minds instead of one. 

Your statement that only one fifth of the 
people of this nation can afford all the 
medical care they need is a mere begging of 
the question, and [ challenge you to pro- 
duce the proof of it. 

Thank God our own Archbishop Cushing 
of the Archdiocese of Boston has come out 
very bluntly against compulsory health in- 
surance and has not left it hanging in mid- 
air as you have done. 

I speak and write as a Catholic doctor 
with thirty-six years experience behind me, 
but I am thinking less in terms of the medi- 
cal profession and more as regards the 
future welfare of the Catholic Church, 

Do not sell your birthright for a mess of 
pottage! 

Henry G. Armitace, M.D. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Epirrors OF THE SIGN: 

In your plea for socialized medicine on 
page seven of the April issue (and it will be 
taken as a confirmation and plea), you draw 
a parallel between “government” operation 
of education and “government” operation 
of medicine. I call your attention to the 
fact that it is the state governments that, 
under the Constitution, have control ovet 
education, not the Federal Government. The 
latter has been making strong efforts to in- 
crease its hold on education despite the 
Constitution and the original intent of the 
framers of the Constitution. The Catholic 
hierarchy has been against this encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government because it 
is apparent that, when the Federal Govern- 
ment takes over, the freedom of parochial 
and independent schools will be gradually 
exterminated. 

GrEoRGE STUART BRaApY 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: ne 
Your editorial on “Socialized Medicine 


(Continued on Page #) 
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pectal Offer to Catholic Families 


The beautiful “STORY OF JESUS” 
dramatized on this lifetime phonograph record 
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1. An inspiring New Method 3.0n the Other Side, THE 
of Instruction in the Catholic FIRST TWO ESSENTIAL 
Faith Which Every Catholic PRAYERS—"The Sign of the | All WE ASK IS 10e 10 COVER MAILING 
li Family Should Own. Cross” and “The Lord's COSTS. THE NON-BREAKABLE RECORDING 
7 Prayer”. 1S YOURS 10 KEEP WITHOUT OBLIGATION. © 
" you. And so on—one record every two weeks 
1 2. The Beautiful plete STORY OF JESUS. together with 
e Christmas Story plete r with 
One Side Dramatizes 
of the Against a musical background, inclearand a prayers and hymns—has been 
a Biblical STORY OF JESUS, pei es your first record tellsthe °™ 
utiful ristmas story of “The Nativi- Nothing in Advance 
Beginning with “The Nativi- vr according to eon Gabriel speaks Th _ —? oe 
" ty”—The World's Most Won- from the heavens...Mary and Joseph take ¢, tholte faont pay-as-you-go plan, every 
1 the long journey to Bethlehem...Celestial °* apr ey wey hn 
ut derful Story. music heralds the BIRTH OF OUR LORD, —_${8n¢es, can afford these inspiring records. 
n- as the shepherds and the Magi and animals ou receive one record every two —— 
i kneel in adoration. a — ap aan mi = 
Think these Cathol . each record we a which 
mail Stee pi ceed Instead of simply reading the STORY OF _— pay within 5 days after receiving it. This 
ae y JESUS, your children live it, experience it, plan of paying once every two puts 
or send this wonderful new, non-breakable through these records. They actually hear no strain on any pocketbook. What do these 
. recording of the glo- Herod speak his vengeful commands... the records cost? That's the biggest surprise 
= rious STORY OF JESUS, absolutely hurried plans for the journey...the journey Of all. These records are specially recorded 
i- obligation. The regulcr price of this record itself...all made dramatically and signifi- exclusively for the Catholic Children’s 
re is $1.94 plus Why do we make cantly alive by voice, sound and music. Record Club, and you pay only $1.94 for 
petage They live the story of the boy Jesus in the each record, plus a few cents for postage. 
this offer? To introduce you to the Catholic = Temple—and comprehend His youthful wis- In spite of this } 
of Children's Record: Club, and its recordings dom and grace. They mature with Him— full length hee Meer om see Se of 
of the Biblical STORY OF JESUS, plus essen- as He calls the Twelve Apostles who share med mw tite It net be beckon 
tial prayers of the Church. There are 12 ‘is mortal life, and majestically speaks the by dropping or ~~ “d — “wey 
records in the complete series. The first rec- — BAY — FFM d -— ling. It lasts almost forever, without noisy 
ord—which you receive as a gift—tells wow pal rt : surface scratch or hiss. REMEMBER, 
glorious birth on through His triumphal His RECORD CANNOT BE BOUGH 
beautiful and moving Christmas story, entry into Jerusalem, and His final earthly IN ANY STORE T 
“The Nativity”, with a glorious musical _— tribulations. 3 ‘ 
n background and setting. —- understand the meaning of the oe This rane v8 — Tedey! P 
P upper, G the C Naturally, we must limit number 0! 
e a we = pon to cont this — with tion, the Resnrvestion and Ascension—when these expensive gift records we can send 
w ey coppers nt tng nw A ae they hear it in simple story form on these out. So act — t be left out. a 
n y —- than ee. ~ ten = —— ceive this valuable, inspiring phonegraph 
y cover mailing an e rd. Fill in the eo ~enclose 10¢-— ~- 
. record you will receive is worth $1.94. eedeoe (eee ata 
: This First Record is Yours To Keep No other gift—no toy—can mean as much CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S RECORD CLUB, INC. 
: You may keep and enjoy this gift record to your children as the complete set of DESK T-105 f 
e deep comfort and pleasure in it; from it will increase their love of religion, enrich - TUCKANOE, he 
your children will gain a new keener their lives, deepen their faith. No Catholic ~ 
a insight into the meaning of Catholicism. child should be deprived of the priceless 
e The remaining eleven records in the series § advantage of owning and enjoying this 
wil be sent to you—one every two weeks. — album. That is why we have arranged \ 
ie Our inexpensive, easy-payment plan is ex- is low-cost, easy-to-pay plan. \nd CATHOLIC CHILDREN'S RECORD CLUS, INC. DESK T.105 
ic plained later in this announcement. How- pe #1 will be mailed to you immedi- = , *.0, BOX 333, TUCKANOE wre TUCKAMOL NEW YORK 
& ever, if you want no further records to be ately upon receipt of the coupon below. Two RLS 1 enclose 10¢ in coin or ch please 
sent, just drop us a postcard saying so, and ter, un you notify us to cancel ay —TH E STORY O yesus FIRST TWO 
it you will have no further obligation. The anv further records, Record #2 will be sent ESSE! MAL he pe PRAYERS. Also, reserve 
. matter will end right there. | i me the balance of 1 the entire set. 
‘ ‘ If I decide to cancel the reservation after hearing 
il Approved Record under 
; Oe eee ect GOLD EMBOSSED ALBUM OFFER 1S mCLUDED ee ee ee ae oe 
Each record useri been You will store your records in @ strikingly beoutitul record two weeks, and I within 5 
sayy fp teh Cerdinal Red olbum—o tenteene Upadiat days after recet it, at the rate of $1.54 each, plus 
received the Imprimatur of His Eminence, olbum you will be proud te show in your home. Wt , small postage costs. In any event, Record #1 is mine 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of Se ese SS 
New York. A Priest was as each feed Ot. ——— - Name. 
wey The approves 
this of instruction. ; = “ Address. 
State. 
€ Offer Limited to One Applicant Per Family—Must Be in U.S., U.S. Possession or Canada we seme. 
June, 1949 








Reply intelligently to questions 
raised about Christian marriage 
READ AND GIVE 


COURTSHIP AND 
MABRIAGE 


John A. O’Brien 


Warmly acclaimed on its appear- 
ance, this forthright and uncom- 
promising treatment of the mean- 
ing and obligations of the married 
state is designed primarily to 
afford guidance to the young in 
their quest for love and happi- 
ness. The rulings and recommen- 
dations of the Church are carefully 
analysed, together with the 
reasons—supernatural and natural 
—that motivate them. A readable, 
concise and compact work of refer- 
ence, not only for young couples 
contemplating matrimony, but for 
confessors, educators, parents, psy- 
chiatrists, physicians and all who 
must be prepared to offer aid and 
advice on marital problems. 

200 pp., clothbound, $1.75. 224 
pp., with Study Club Questions, 
paperbound, $1.50. 

Dept. 4-1162 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
MAKE $35-$45 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at 
home in spare time. Course endorsed 
by physicians. Th ot 
50th yr. One graduate has charge of 
10-bed_ hospital. Another saved $460 
while learning. Equipment included. 
en, women 18 to 60, High school 
not required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write 
‘ody. cHicaco SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Pearson Street, C! 


Dept. 206, 41 East hicago 11, tt. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Name 
































20th Century 


Pickle Chips 





Bright and Crispy— 
Sweet and Spicy. 
Nothing better! 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us— P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


Qualily Foods 











TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS 


On the sunny top of the loconc- 


sO) acres an pri 
\ate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. 


and thita. Supertiy 
equipped. Riding. golf, swimming, sailing, canorins, 
aquaplaning, archery, hockey, tennis. dancing, dra 
maties, Junior Camp. Private chapel on xrounds, 
“ist year. Mr. William M. Lynch, Mrs. James P. 
Lyneh, Directors. Catalog. Mrs. James P. Lyneh 





Camp Tegawitha, in-the-Poeones. Tobyhanna. Penna. 











Camp St. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Boys 7-16. 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter 
Lake 100 mi, from N.Y.C. Best in Carp Life. 
Modern buildings. Lavatery in each cabin. Hot 
showers. Artesian well. Balanced meals. Pasteur- 
ized milk. Diversified activities—recreationa! and 
instructional. Mature, cultured professional staff. 
Catholic Chaplain. $400 soasee, Catalog. 
Robt. S. Glegengack, Yale Univ. » New Haven, Con 








ohne foraham 7-7 7- 7788 (Bron): ‘Viena - -3518 (Weed: 

e . Herbert J. cElrey, Robert 
L Catholic Camp, Boys 7-18 
in White Mountains, N. H. 


Separate Junior Group. Private lake. All water 
sports, riding, riflery, basketha!l, baseha}), football. 
boxing, ,craftwork, movies, camping trips to Canada 
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LAY CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 








There is ample time to try for the 1949 
Bruce fellowships in fiction. Three fel- 
lowships paying $1800 each are again 
offered to lay Catholic writers for accept- 
able novels. Date for submission of 
sample chapters and synopsis is Decem- 
ber 1. Write for fellowship rules and 
application blank. 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 











MISERICORDIA °°" ¢ “arice 
HOSPITAL 541 cast sow ot, mw. v. 28, w. v. 
Schoot Conducted by the Sisters of 
Years of High Schoo! Required. 


March and September. For further in- 
formation apply te: The Director, School ef Nursing. 


laundry, necessary tutoring, included in 
fee of $275. Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. 
Anne at Quebec, Scholarships available. Registered 
nurse, Resident Chaplains. No hay fever. Half- 
season enrollments accepted. Directors: L. S&S. 
rants, 1930 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.: 








CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NAMASCHAUG—Lake Spofford 


Rates: $200 Nine Weeks; $110 Per Month 
SPRUCELAND—Granite Lake 


GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 
29th Season 


Rates: $225 for Season: $120 Per Month 
— Lake Spofford 


YS, Ages 6-to 16 
PY ining 


Featuring $60 Two-week Reservation 

Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each 
Camp. a in Attendance. Balanced Meals 
— Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts — 
Mature Sepaermen—Tremporiation Included in 


All Fees 
For Booklet Write 


(Beys) JOHN £. CULLUM 
(Girls) MR. end MRS. L. T. FELL 


sano Betve Game 


Mew Jersey 
— UNion Byatt ed answer call 


UNion 5-7178 
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and the AMA” in the April issue gives op 
the political side of the picture. It is unfair 
to both physicians and white-collar citizens 

You state 300,000 Americans die each year 
because of inadequate medical attention, It 
this be true, they have only themselves to 
blame, Every doctor, worthy of the name, 
is willing to adjust his bill to fit the pocket. 
book of his patient. 

Socialized 
doctors, 


medicine would) mean panel 
Wailing rooms overcrowded with 
malingerers, no time for thorough examina. 
tions or individual attention—and many 
more than 300,000 would die of neglect, — 

(Mrs.) MARGARET B. Cook 
South Orange, N. J. 


Eprrors oF Thr SIGN: 

The government well knows that its pro- 
posed health insurance scheme cannot work 
on a voluntary basis, because of government 
waste, inefliciency, graft, etc. Therefore, it 
must insist on compulsion and a govern. 
ment monopoly so that it may enforce its 
will without regard to population’s wishes, 
and without having to fight competition 
from private enterprise which furnishes the 
same services better and at lower cost. 

Epwin F. Wrecanp 


Woodbury, N. J. 


Editor's Note: Many of the letters com- 
menting on the editorials on compulsory 
health insurance in “Current Fact and 
Comment” in the April issue indicate that 
some of our readers fc +1 that we favor the 
Administration's program in this field. Such 
readers either misread the editorials or, 
more likely, did not read all three. The 
editorials were an analysis and clarification 
of the issues, a presentation of the pros and 
cons, a pointing out of difficulties and dan- 


gers, not a plea for compulsory health in- 
surance. 


Sign Laber Pelicy 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Editorially, you're preaching just the 
things we abhor—New Dealism, Socialism 
—anything except the “ism” that built 
America. 

You say Social Security payments must “of 
course” be increased, Taft-Hartley must “of 
course” be repealed, and your case of Joe 
Doakes, Jr., another case of utter stupidity, 
held up in martyr’s light. With jobs beg- 
ging, why would any man with any ambi- 
tion stand for things like that. 

No, Fathers, we still believe the Bible- 
“in the sweat of thy brow” and not “how 
many shovels may I dig today, Mr. Lewis.” 

GEORGE REINAGEL 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

For some years I have been reading your 
magazine and looking in vain for an un- 
biased edition. Your editorial slant is always 
pro-labor, never pointing the way to a 
middle ground, and never giving the point 
of view of the employer. 

You have remained loyal to the New Deal 
and all that it stands for. 

Cc. M. Fox 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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ARTICLES 
The American Scene 
Their Faces in the Sun 
They’re Our Children 
The Betsy Ross Myth 
Graduating Into a Job 


Louise Mercier 
Magr. John O’Grady 
Art Bromirski 

Hal Borland 


The World Scene 
CHENNAULT: “China Can Still Be Saved” Felix Belair 
The UN Is Our Last Chance Rt. Hon. Herbert Vere Evatt 
The Spanish Question Anthony B. Atar 
What the Cold War Really Is Clare Boothe Luce 
When Ignorance Is Bliss 
Business Also Needs Apostles 


Hilary Sweeney, C.P. 
John E. Beahn 


SHORT STORIES 
Dear Alma Mater 
Black Shoes for Confirmation 
Quality Folks 


Louis Hasley 
James A. Dunn 
Grover Ables 


EDITORIALS 
Too Late to Save China? 
Current Fact and Comment 


THE PASSIONISTS IN CHINA 
I Shoulda Stood in Bed 
Hunan Bandit Terrorism 


Wendelin Moore, C.P. 
Ronald A. Beaton, C.P. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Stage and Screen 
Radio and Television 


Jerry Cotter 
Dorothy Klock 
Don Dunphy 


READING GUIDE 


Fiction in Focus 


FEATURES 


Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
. Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Katherine Burton 


Sign Post 

The Lover Considers Detail—Poem. . 
Iloly Fire 

Woman to Woman 
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Too Late to Save China? 


is bearing its deadly fruit in the Communist 

victories in that country. Matters have come 
to such a point that we shall soon have to confess 
that we have lost World War II in the Pacific 
and that the blood of thousands of Americans 
and billions of American dollars have been poured 
down the drain by the incompetence of those re- 
sponsible for our Far East policies. 

The downward course began with Roosevelt’s 
tragic hunch that he could appease Stalin. At 
Yalta, we sold our Chinese allies down the river 
and in return got just what we deserved—nothing. 

The sun had hardly set on V-J Day when the 
Communist propaganda barrage opened in this 
country. Beginning in the Daily Worker and in 
the Communist monthly, Political Affairs, the 
campaign was taken up by such pink sheets as 
the Nation and the New Republic and then 
spread to “liberal” publications. Conservative and 
middle-of-the-road_ papers, frightened at the 
epithets “reactionary” and “Fascist,” took up the 
cry and soon there was an echoing chorus of 
howls from all parts of the country. 

The first objective of the attack was to smear 
Chiang Kai-shek as the Fascist head of a cor- 
rupt, dictatorial, and reactionary regime. ‘Those 
who believed in Chiang and knew what he had 
done as an ally against the Japanese were soon 
the targets of the mudslinging from the left. Am- 
bassador Hurley was recalled and Lt. Gen. Wede- 
meyer was ignored. 

The Coamies got what they wanted through 
the man who was later Secretary of State and 
who never corrected his frightful error. As Gen- 
eral Chennault says in his book, Way of a 
Fighter: “The truce sponsored and pushed by 
Marshall, with all diplomatic resources of the 
U. S. at his disposal, forced the Generalissimo 
to halt his anti-Communist offensive at a time 
when it was on the verge of wiping out large 
bodies of Chinese Communist troops.” 

The other immediate objective of the Com- 
munist and “liberal” clamor was to sell Ameri- 
cans the hoax that the Chinese Communists were 
not Marxists at all but “agrarian democrats” or 
“Jeffersonian capitalists.” Sad to say, such is our 


l": utter stupidity of our policy toward China 


generally low level of intelligence that many, 
especially among our “intellectuals,” believed it. 

Now we are nearing the last chapter of the 
China affair. While the Russians have kept our 
attention on a strategic diversion in Berlin, the 
Chinese Communists have taken over a large part 
of the country, and, unless we aid the Nationalists, 
they will take over all China with its 450,000,000 
people and vast untapped natural resources. 
China will be a springboard for a southern ad- 
vance through Indo-China, Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and India, an area including 
half the world’s population. Japan, utterly depend- 
ent on the mainland for food, raw materials, and 
a market for her industrial production, will be 
faced with the necessity of going Communist, thus 
adding her tremendous industrial potential to the 
strength of our enemy, or of becoming an Amer- 
ican colony supported on a dole provided by the 
American taxpayer. 


T is time we woke up to the fact that we have 
been sold a bill of goods by the Commies, pinks, 
leftists, liberals, and their dupes and _aliies 

in the State Department. We are still being sold 
a bill of goods—and by the same people—to the 
effect that it is now too late to save China from 
the Communists. 

We wanted a direct and explicit answer to this 
question, so we sent a representative of THe Sicn 
to interview Major Gen. Claire Chennault, U.S.A. 
Ret., the man who organized and commanded the 
Flying Tigers in China, and who knows more 
about the possibilities of the situation than any 
other living man. This interview appears on 
Page 11 of this issue. We urge you to read it. 

To reverse our bankrupt and tragic Far East 
Policy may require a little facc-saving and a 
little humility and a little nonpartisanship. And 
it is late in the day—but not too late. 


Lath, Tire 




















Acme 
Children present flowers to the Holy Father. Pope Pius 
is known for his great love of children. He addresses them 
often and pleads for their prayers and help for the poor. 


Wide World 
Chaim Weizmann, Pres. of Israel, on a recent visit pledged 
the safety of the holy places in Jerusalem. This is not 
enough. The Holy Father demands it be internationalized. 
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Tue pattern of United States foreign policy has been like 
a dog scratching his ear or biting his tail to grapple with 
whichever of his fleas is dining most voraciously at the 
moment. The Tito affair is a 
case in point. We are out to 
woo him despite his declared 
dislike for us and his annoy- 
ing fidelity to his divorced 
spouse, the Soviet. Every enigmatic glance he casts in our 
direction almost makes us swoon with expectation. He 
would be so helpful in our cold war with Stalin—which is 
our problem of the moment. So we look no further than 
winning this romantic scrimmage for his affection. 

However, in flirting with Tito, we are running out on 
the Yugoslavian people. Tito is a dictator who has robbed 
Yugoslavians of their political liberties, and would not be 
able to hold his place in a free election. But, in order to 
win the chilly neutrality of this one man, we are willing to 
crucify the Yugoslavian nation, just so the East-West friction 
might be to some extent lubricated in our favor. Notice 
how we were careful to omit any reference to Archbishop 
Stepinatz and conditions in Yugoslavia when we brought 
up the question of religious persecution in the United 
Nations. We are choosy in our feud with fleas. We scratch 
certain ones; and we let others graze unmolested. 

Then there is the German question. How should we 
go about fostering German non-military industrial recovery? 
We have been inclined to suit the desires of France. France 
not only wants Germany restrained from any military re- 
surgence. Apparently she wants Germany so hampered by 
dismantling and others forms of economic sabotage that she 
will be unable to compete with France’s inferior industrial 
efficiency. The idea is to cut off Germany's legs, so that she 
will never be taller than France even when France chooses 
to sit down. 

Germany, however, is like every other nation. It has its 
good and its bad, with most of the public made up of good, 
common folk. They were no more responsible for the 
horrors of the blitzkrieg than Americans were for the be- 
trayals of Yalta. They were no more consulted about the 
invasion of Poland than we were about the atomic ex- 
tinction of adult and baby civilians at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. The innocent should not be punished with the guilty. 

Foreign policy cannot be effectively built on this principle 
of humoring the party which is being the most inconvenient 
nuisance at the moment. That platform is as unsound for 
Palestine and Indonesia as it is for Yugoslavia and Germany. 

Normal nations, like normal people, are best content 
with a policy of justice. In that way, they can control their 
own security by their own free behavior. 

The dog never gets anywhere by just nipping at the flea 
that happens to be biting hardest. The simpler and more 
effective strategy is to treat all his fleas equitably by giving 
him a good bath. Neither can a nation advance the cause 


Canine 
Diplomacy 
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Acme 
Looking like a ham actor acknowledging applause, Soviet 
UN Delegate Jacob Malik leaves Russian Headquarters on 
Park Ave. Despite Berlin talks, he’s still no Santa Claus. 


International 


When the end of the Berlin blockade was announced, the 
Russians hurried to steal many rails leading into the city. 
They will have to be replaced by Americans—naturally. 






Religious News Service 


The Church rightly spends much money and care on children 
of broken homes. The boys above, eating beneath the beau- 
tiful picture, are from the Toner Institute in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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® 
of genuine peace by accommodating one party that clamors 
for preferential treatment. The sounder policy is an over. 
all bath of justice which soothes and cleanses and heals all 
areas of the world community. 
Expediency is the most inexpedient policy in the world, 
We should have learned that by this time. 


@w May 6, the Social Committee of the UN General As 
sembly agreed to postpone until September an important 
item of its deliberations on world news coverage. The dele. 
gates had gotten so tied up in 
compromises and saving clauses 
that they probably need a few 
months to undo the knots and 
salvage the string. Again, the 
trouble was that same old allergy which breaks out in the 
UN whenever the member nations try to legislate for the 
common good—distrust: each nation suspecting every other 
nation of being something of a crook, and then discovering 
with shocked surprise that the compliment is unanimously 
reciprocated, 


The Dictator cs. 
The Reporter 


Phe aim of this committee has been to draw up a set olf 
rules facilitating the gathering and reporting of news all 
over the world—a perfectly wholesome objective. 

But two trends developed among the delegates: an attempt 
to protect people from the tyranny of government, and an 
attempt to protect people from the tyranny of the reporter. 
Phe one group was trying to tie back the Iron Curtain so that 
a true picture of a nation’s life could be circulated outside 
and be a moral check against the excesses of dictatorship. 
The other group was trying to provide a_ barrier against 
dishonest slanting of news 

Needless to say, the Slav Bloc, acting under the inspira- 
tion of Moscow, was unanimous for resolutions that would 
permit a government to kill any news, true or false, that 
it considered objectionable. Others, notably Latin American 
nations and the Arabs, were for imposing penalties on news 
gatherers for false reporting. But as the discussion went on, 
so suspect did the character of the news services and their 
correspondents become, that all kinds of silly curbs were 
being voted on them. This is what caused the postponement. 

The United States delegation was for the least possible 
restriction of reporting. It manifested boundless faith in 
the integrity of the press. Our representative seemed will- 
ing to leave unplugged large loopholes through which false 
reports could be shipped out of a country. He would re- 
trench to the utmost any right to have such reports corrected. 
He opposed penalties and liabilities for the news services 
which undermined friendly relations between peoples and 
states by such distortion of fact. No doubt, for some reason 
this seemed wise to him. But it calls for an act of faith in 
the rectitude of the journalist which would be accorded to 
no other mere man. 

We consider that the press is entitled to no such exag- 
gerated confidence. And we believe that this tendency to 
give it’ priority credit is as wrong in spirit as Russia’s ten- 
dency to give it no credit. 

We remember the Spanish Civil War and the handling it 
received from the correspondents. As a result of that biased 
reporting, the American people to this day do not know the 
facts about Spain, 

There is the current example of the Palestine trouble. 
Partisan news coverage has left Americans almost totally 
ignorant of the plight of more than a half-million Arabs 
who were thrown out to make room for Jewish DP’s. 

In such cases the press not only injures the foreigner. It 
injures the nationals of its own country. We begrudge any 
institution that power. We see little to choose between the 
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nal dictatorship of a politician and the institutional 
dictatorship of the press. 


Now that the fate of the Thomas bill is before the House, 
we can at least hope the members will be a little more 
amenable to considering the just objections of Catholics 
than were the Senators. It 
seems to us that Senate dis- 
crimination in the disburse- 
ment of federal funds in aid 
of education was deliberate. 
Deliberate in the sense that the intentional exclusion of 
parochial school children from the benefits of these federal 
tax moneys was based on a full knowledge of the inequities 
involved. Despite Senator Taft's snappish advice to Catholics 
to “fight it out in the states,” it seems to us that the place 
to fight it out now is in the House of Representatives. After 
all, federal, not state, funds are at issue. 

The Thomas bill now before the House authorizes $300,- 
000,000 of annual grants to all the states to be disbursed in 
various amounts among the states, depending on relative 
poverty. 
schools. 
or parochial schools, although the states may, if they wish, 
provide textbooks, bus transportation, and kindred services 


Federal Aid and 
parochial Schools 


Each state is to use the money for its public 
None of the funds may be turned over to private 








to nonpublic school children. 

One of the intolerable anomalies of the measure is that 
in computing the number of pupils in a state, those both 
in public and nonpublic schools are counted. On this total 
the amount of financial aid ‘the state receives depends. But 
when the state comes to giving the money out, the non- 
public school children may get absolutely nothing. For the 
federal funds for education as such may be used only for 
public schools. And in many states every cent of the funds 
will be applied solely to public school children even in such 
matters as school-bus rides and non-religious textbooks 
When this was brought to the Senate's attention, it refused 
to remove the injustice even by such a simple means as al- 
lowing a pro rata share of the funds to be withheld for 
distribution to private school children through nonpublic 
school channels. 

All the catch phrases about separation of church and state, 
a wall of separation, and the establishment of a religion 


cannot whiten this sepulcher of injustice. Neither can Mr 
Taft. 


At the Senate hearings when federal aid to education was 
being planned, in our opinion Catholic spokesmen who ap- 
peared asked for very little. They might even have been 
thought by some to be com 
promising a principle, when 
they signified satisfaction if the 
proposed legislation would 
make merely service funds 
available to nonpublic schools. Even this minimum was 
denied by the Senate. It is understandable that in the light 
of the present Supreme Court's novel reasoning on the Bill 
of Rights, Catholic educators should confine their request 
for federal aid only to such services as free transportation, 
nonreligious textbooks, and health aids, all of which have 


Equal Aid for 
All Schools 


been declared constitutional by the Supreme Court in the , 


past. They probably felt that pie in the sky is fine by and 
by, but that right now we should face the realities of what 
we can hope to get. Even that hope is semi-forlorn now. 
However, it seems to us that the National Catholic 
Educational Association was on firmer grounds of justice 
when at its convention late last April it passed the resolu 
tion that federal aid should be granted equitably to all 
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Orthodox Metropolitan Nicolas 
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Krititsky says that we 


have launched an anti-Russian campaign under the guise 


of Christianity. 


eae 


He is Stalin’s prized “Charlie M 


cCarthy.” 









Acme 


The Big Three Foreign Ministers, Acheson of U.S., Bevin 
of Britain, and Schuman of France, agree on Western 
German Republic. If only the Big Four could do likewise! 





Harris & Ewing 


Russia respects only pacts that are backed by guns. That 
is why Sec’y of Defense Louis Johnson pleads not only 
for the ratification of the Atlantic Pact but also for arms. 





Ewing Galloway. 
The National Compulsory Insurance Plan has been shelved 


for the present, but it pointed up a desperate need on the 
subject of national health. This need demands a remedy. 





International 
This disconsolate girl epitomizes the plight of China’s 
civilian population caught in the fierce civil war. She 





hopes to find space on a boat taking refugees from Shanghai. 
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schools which serve the public good, both public and private, 
For it is not by mere privilege that our parochial school 
system exists, and we cannot for a moment afford to allow 
anyone to think that it is. Parents have the God-given right 
to send their children to private schools, and if parents haye 
this right, then the private schools have the right to receive 
these children, the right to exist for the purpose of educating 
them. The government has the duty to foster the welfare of 
all its citizens, and in giving aid to education it has no moral 
right to discriminate against any group of its citizens. 

As for the fear of encountering constitutional objections 
if we ask for financial aid for parochial schools on the same 
basis as it is given to public schools, it is well to bear in mind 
that Supreme Court Justices read the newspapers quite as 
much as they read the Constitution. Educated public opinion 
might make them re-examine their recent interpretations of 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments in the light of history, 
the writings of Jefferson and Madison, and the traditional 
understanding of Congress and the Courts. Supreme Court 
Justices have been known to reverse themselves before. 

As a matter of justice and constitutional principle, we 
hold that if federal aid is to be given to public schools, it 
should be given to parochial schools. If as a matter of fact 
such legislation is not before our legislators, it still is good 
that Congressmen should be made aware of how unjust it 
is to confine the aid given to parochial schools merely to 
such auxiliary services as transportation and textbooks. If 
even this minimum is refused in the House as it was in the 
Senate, then upon all those whose consciences force them 
to keep their children from the Court-commanded irreligion 
of public schools, notice has been served that they are second 
class citizens, indeed. And saps to boot. 


Even though one swallow does not make a summer, it was 
gratifying, amidst all the tenseness of “fourth round” de- 
mands and new labor law gestation, to read the report of 
the American Management As 
sociation. It showed that for- 
mal plans of labor-management 
co-operation have very definite- 
ly reduced the areas of friction 
in two-thirds of the companies surveyed that were trying 
them. And practically all companies questioned felt that the 
limit of co-operative effort had by no means been reached. 
Yet “a good deal of opposition to formal co-operation exists 
on the part of both management and labor,” the study 
relates. Why? 

On the side of management there is the fear that co 
operation of this sort is an encroachment upon the field 
of management, a species of surrender of functions. On 
labor’s side, union leaders claim that committees fizzled out 
because management did not take them seriously enough. 
Besides, they fear production suggestions may result in cur 
tailed employment and union insecurity. 

Despite these fears on each side, it is still encouraging to 
know that there are industries where both are trying to pull 
together. These labor-management committees are a step 
in the right direction, the direction of industry councils the 
Church has been advocating for so long. Because both 
capital and labor are partners in production, their joint 
efforts are absolutely essential for successful and harmonious 


Labor-Management 
Committees 


‘business. And all the Wagner Acts or Taft-Hartley Acts 


or any hybrid offspring of the two can never give industrial 
peace unless capital and labor realize their partnership. That 
one cannot do without the other. That economic achieve 
ment can result only from a combination of the two in 
harmonious endeavor. It is precisely this partnership, this 
combination that labor-management committees bring about. 
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to save China from the Reds 


by FELIX BELAIR 


VETERAN SOLDIER of the 

China wars had come home “to 
rest.” At the thought of it, a sardonic 
grin crossed his weatherbeaten face and 
pinched the crow’s feet that long hours 
peering into the sun had etched about 
his eyes. He had all but forgotten how 
to rest. For Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault ‘it was probably just as well. 

The legendary leader of China's 
Fighting Tigers has been fighting for or 
against one thing or another for so long 
now that it has become almost second 
nature. And that probably is just as 
well too. Within a week of his arrival 
in Washington he was in the middle of 
the hottest battle of his fighting career. 
Win, lose, or draw, it probably will be 
his last. 

Claire Chennault has a_ refreshing 
notion that we don't have to write off 
all China as another victim of Com- 
munist aggression. From what he knows 
of the still free areas and their people, 
he believes that, with a minimum of 
military and economic supplies, a beach- 
head of democracy can be held against 
the day when a resurgent nationalism 
will send the Communist leaders back 
to Moscow where they were trained for 
their present dirty work. 

Part and parcel of his plan is a re- 
vival of the American Volunteer Group, 
official designation of his Flying Tigers. 
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CHENNAULT: 


“China Can 
Still Be Saved” 


In a special interview with a representative 
of THE SIGN, the leader of the Flying Tigers 
declared that it is still not too late 


Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault and wife arrive from 
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China. He attacked our present wait-and-see policy 


When he tells of his plan, Gen. Chen- 
nault seems a little need of a 
rest. 

With a southern accent you could cut 
with a stick, this fighting product of 
the Louisiana canebrakes brushes aside 
suggestions that the Chinese in the still 
free areas might repeat the wholesale 
defections that brought the Communists 
to the Yangtze River in the East. 

“I'm talking about these people in the 
mountainous regions of the West,” he 
reminded, “Did you ever see a moun- 
taineer who wouldn't fight to the death? 
I know these people and they know 
me. They are largely Mohammedan and 
are deeply religious. They hate Com- 
munism for what it has done to religion 
all over the world, and they know what 
will happen to their own if the Com- 
munists ever take over in their pro- 
vinces. 

Gen. Chennault is completely con- 
vinced that revival of the Flying Tigers 
is essential to any plan for preventing 
Communist forces fronf taking over all 
China and then enveloping all Asia. 
But that conviction has not given him 
any false notions about the nature of the 
military problem involved or the ability 
of a small air force alone to turn back 
a huge land army. 

“I don’t know how much damage we 
could do the Communists from the air,” 


less in 


he explained. “As a matter of fact, we 
didn’t do very much damage to the 
Japanese from the military point of 
view. The main thing is that we gave 
150,000,000 people a will to resist—to 
fight on in the face of overwhelming 
odds. That, I believe we can do again.” 

Gen. Chennault recalled the defeat- 
ism that held China in its grip in the 
wake of the Japanese invasion and how 
many people preached the uselessness 
of trying to fight against modern mili- 
tary equipment with the antiquated 
weapons at the disposal of the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Then, in simulation of the transfor- 
mation brought about in the average 
citizen by the bared teeth of the Flying 
Tigers overhead, Gen. Chennault pulled 
in his chest, threw out his chest, and 
actually strutted sitting down. 

“If we act quickly we can re-create 
that same fighting spirit,” he said. “If 
we keep on with this policy of ‘waiting 
for the dust to settle’ before doing some- 
thing about it, we will find out too 
late that the dust has settled on us and 
that the Communists have consolidated 
their position in China and are moving 
toward Indo-China, Siam, and Burma.” 

What Gen. Chennault proposes will 
take men and money. The men present 
no problem to a campaigner who recalls 
how with 250 Americans in key spots 
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he built up a military organization of 
Chinese. Right now, he is after the 
money—about $350,000,000 a year as a 
drawing account to be spent as, and if, 
needed. And like many another who has 
tried to get action out of Congress, Gen. 
Chennault has a fight on his hands. 

It is not the money that is causing all 
the rumpus behind the scenes in Con- 
gress. Most Senators and Representa- 
tives would cheerfully vote to appro- 
priate a larger sum, if only to get rid 
of the issue. The real trouble is the 
damning criticism of the do-nothing 
policy of the Administration in China 
that Gen. Chennault’s program implies. 

Thus, a latter day Fighting Billy 
Mitchell has appeared on the Washing- 
ton scene to take on the government 
brass hats single-handed. In doing so he 
has aroused a lot of sleeping terrors, 
for the one big difference separating 
Democrats and Republicans on the 
nation’s foreign policy in and out of 
Congress is the question of China. 

The General is sensitive to the po- 
litical delicacies involved and is trying 
hard to avoid any partisan complica- 
tions. He is trying hard, too, not to add 
to the long line of Washington toes on 
which he has tread through the years 
ind which if placed side by side would 
reach from the State Department to the 
Pentagon. 

“I don’t see that this question has 
anything to do with partisanship,” the 
General observed between trips to 
answer the telephone. “I can’t bring 
myself to believe that the American 
people are willing to let all China go 
Communist by default and pave the way 
for a Sovietized Asia.” 

4 globe map caught Gen. Chen- 
nault’s eye on one of his trips to the 
telephone and he brought it over. With 
his finger he traced a line from north 
to south roughly through the middle of 
China and then in a southeasterly di- 
rection to include most of the southern 
provinces. 

“That represents most of the area 
that was unoccupied by the Japanese 
in World War II,” he explained. “It 
has about one hundred and fifty million 
people, and if we move quickly enough 
it can be kept outside the Iron Curtain. 
For the time being we can forget about 
that part of China that the Communists 
have taken. That is for later. The im- 
portant thing is to keep the Reds where 
they are now.” 

Gen. Chennault talks about the 
sprawling provinces of China as he 
might about the parishes of his native 
Louisiana. 

“Over here to the north and east of 
Kwangsi are Hunan and Kwangtung 
Provinces. In Hunan are the people 
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known for fighting qualities since an- 
cient times. Changsha, in the north of 
Hunan has been the gateway to South 
China for centuries. Here south of 
Changsha, Hengyang commands the 
lines of communication to the south 
and southwest. 

“Neither Kwangsi nor Kwangtung can 
be invaded by land forces so long as 
either Changsha or Hengyang is held by 
the defenders. But Hunan troops would 
require military aid in order to sustain 
operations against the Communists.” 

As his finger moved north and west 
to the mountain country, the experi- 
enced soldier remarked, “There is where 
you find the toughest fighters of them 
all.” He discarded a second pair of 
glasses as useless in trying to read the 
fine print on the globe's colored surface. 

“Right about here is Tsinghai with a 
population of about 1,500,000, and an 
area of 269,000 square miles. The Mo- 
hammedan Governor, Ma Pu-fang, is 
one of the most liberal and progressive 
officials in China. The population in- 
cludes Mohammedans, Tibetans, Mon- 
gols, Turks, and a number of minor 
tribes, but there is no discrimination 
anywhere because of race or religion.” 

Gen. Chennault told how Ma Pu-fang 


ti a i a 
> The duty of a newspaper is to 
comfort the afflicted and afflict the 
comfortable. —Anon. 
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had two armies totaling 150,000 men. 
One army was kept along the Kansu- 
Shensi border to prevent invasion of 
Kansu which would open the approach 
to Tsinghai. 

“The Tsinghai troops have fought 
many battles with the Communists dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years and have 
never lost a fight,” he boasted. “Last 
year they surrounded and exterminated 
an army of some 30,000 Communists 
who were approaching the southeast 
border of Kansu. Tsinghai troops are 
rated the best in China but there is no 
arsenal in the area and Ma needs mili- 
tary equipment. With it, he could easily 
put 200,000 troops in the field.” 

Gen. Chennault sank a little deeper 
in his chair at this point and screwed 
his heavily lined face into a quizzical 
expression as he made one of his rare 
ventures into the realm of theory. He 
spoke haltingly as though on unfamiliar 

: a 


“I just remembered something,” he 
said, “that might explain something I've 
often wondered about. It has occurred 
to me from time to time that a man’s 
religion has something to do with the 
kind of fighter he makes. I was just 
thinking about how those old Buddhist 
monks will sit out on the cliff at Kun- 


ming in the sun and delouse their shiny 

“They are very careful not to kill the 
pests because they don’t believe in ij} 
ing anything. They just take the thi 
carefully between thumb and forefinger 
and drop it over the cliff. Now, a Mo 
hammedan would throw it down and 
step on it. But I guess I better lay of 
the theory. Everybody knows _ the 
Chinese soldier is a good fighter as long 
as he has a will to resist.” 

The old China hand then reeled of 
the tongue-twisting names of eight more 
southern and western provinces, several 
of which were last conquered by Kublai 
Khan and which the Japanese were 
smart enough to by-pass. 

“These people hate Communism a 
much as we do,” said the General. “If 
supplied by us with arms and ammuni- 
tion they would keep the Reds out of 
free China indefinitely. But the will to 
resist depends on a reasonable chance 
of a defensive victory. We can give them 
that chance. We have faced the issue 
squarely in Greece and Turkey. Why 
shouldn't we face it in China?” 

Gen. Chennault is familiar with most 
of the reasons for this government's 
reluctance to pour more money into 
China. One of them is the widespread 
graft and corruption among Chines 
civil and military officials. His answer 
is that we should have sent good men 
to China to see that the money and 
supplies went for the purposes intended. 

He offers his personal bond that it 
will not happen this time and invites 
Congress to hold him directly respons 
ible for the results. A man who ha 
been fighting as long as Claire Chen 
nault is bound to have made some 
enemies and more than a few detractors 
From these come the criticism that 
the General would feather his own net 
while helping China. 

He has an answer for that one too. 
In his recent appearance before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
General Chennault offered to head 
whatever program of military aid t 
China that Congress would authorize. 
To qualify for that responsibility he 
proposed immediately to liquidate his 
holdings in Chinese commercial airlines 
and other interests in the Far East. 

“I have lived a full life and I have 
been lucky enough to have done some 
things which seemed worth doing,” is 
the way Gen. Chennault sums up bis 
philosophy. 

He is looking forward to a few weeks 
of catfishing down in the bayou country. 
But from the way things are shaping up 
in Congress and the parade of officials 
daily to his hotel suite in downtown 
Washington, it looks as if his “rest” 
may be postponed indefinitely. 
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The UN Is Our Last Chance 


by HERBERT VERE EVATT 


The most important post in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is that of President of the General Assembly, and to 
this post the Rt. Hon. Herbert Vere Evatt was elected in 
1948. He had had a long and distinguished career in his 
native Australia before coming to the United Nations, 
having served as a member of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales, as a judge of the Federal High Court of 
Australia, as Minister of External Affairs, and as Attorney 
General. He is the author of several books and monographs 
on history, political science, and constitutional law. The 
present article is copyrighted in Mr. Evatt’s name and will 
be incorporated in his forthcoming book, The Task of the 
Nations, which will be published by Duell, Sloan, and 


Pearce of New York. 


HE primary objective of the United 
Nations is to preserve peace and 
promote fair dealing in international re- 
lations. It is on this basis that most 
people judge it. What have been the 
achievements in this direction by the 
Organization in the past three years? 
Let it be said at once that its achieve- 
ments are great. The United Nations 
must be judged not simply by the effec- 
tiveness of action which it has taken to 
settle disputes and situations after they 
have arisen, but even more by its suc- 
cess in preventing disputes from ever 
occurring. This is a matter which it is 
not easy to judge because we do not 
know how often nations have been de- 
terred from aggression or unjust actions 
by the existence of the United Nations. 
There are many sources of tension all 
over the world, and yet it is remarkable 
how often they have been kept the 
subject of discussion and not allowed 
to degenerate into open fighting. Mat- 
ters which a few years ago would have 
been cause for at least a rupture of 
diplomatic relations are now turned 
into subjects of peaceful negotiation 
between the countries concerned. 
The first success of the United Nations 
was in connection with the Iranian 
question, which was raised in the 
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And because it is our last chance, 


it is up to every one of us to 


see to it that it really works 


Security Council on January 19, 1946. 
The Iranian delegation complained that 
a situation had arisen which might 
lead to international friction, owing to 
interference by the U.S.S.R. through the 
medium of its officials and armed 
forces in the internal affairs of Iran, 
particularly in preventing the Iranian 
Government from exercising power in 
Azerbaijan. After hearing both sides, the 
Council asked the two parties to nego- 
tiate together. 

On March 18 the Iranian delegation 
also complained that the U.S.S.R. was 
maintaining troops on Iranian territory, 
contrary to treaty provisions which 
would have required their withdrawal 
on March 2. The Security Council con- 
sidered the matter at some length and 
was informed of the negotiations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Iranian govern- 
ments. Over the next few months the 
Council received various reports by the 
Iranian representative on developments 
inside the country. In due course Soviet 
forces were completely withdrawn and 
the Iranian Government re-established 
effective control over the province of 
Azerbaijan. After a certain stage the 
U.S.S.R. denied that the Security Coun- 
cil had any right to consider the matter 
further, as the dispute had been settled, 


but the Security Council has remained 
seized of the question. 

The Council's action in the Iranian 
case was to bring the two parties to- 
gether and to keep the situation under 
observation. The dispute seems to have 
been settled in a satisfactory manner. 

The Balkan situation is another ex- 
ample of successful United Nations in- 
tervention. Here again there is a long 
historical background to the dispute, 
based on old jealousies and rivalries 
among the Balkan states. This has been 
reinforced by an underlying conflict for 
influence in this region between the 
U.S.S.R. on the one hand and the 
United States and Britain on the other. 
It is a situation that could have been 
explosive. The United Nations has not 
finally solved it, but it has helped in 
several ways. The presence of its ob- 
servers has been a deterrent to assist- 
ance to the guerrillas by the three north- 
ern neighbors. Its mediation functions 
have made it possible for the four 
countries concerned to talk together. It 
is no mean achievement that in the 
middle of these great disturbances rep- 
resentatives of the four countries should 
be able to meet amicably in Paris to 
discuss such matters as frontier con- 
ventions and the exchange of minorities, 
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and that in the General Assembly Greek 
and Yugoslav representatives should 
participate in discussions on the prob- 
lem of Greek children and join in vot- 
ing for a unanimous committee resolu- 
tion on that subject. 

The Kashmir dispute is still another 
situation which will probably be solved 
successfully by the United Nations. Here 
also were explosive possibilities which 
could have involved a vast sub-continent 
in war with perhaps millions of men 
engaged in fighting. 

These are a few examples. In weigh- 
ing the success of the United Nations, 
it is not enough to ask what it has done. 
We should also ask what would be the 
position if the United Nations had not 
existed. Palestine would certainly have 
become the scene of great fighting, in- 
volving all the Middle East and possibly 
involving great powers with interests 
in that area. In that case, Palestine 
might easily have become the source of 
a third world war. Indonesia is another 
case where United Nations intervention 
put an end to fighting which could have 
cost untold lives. These are all examples 
of concrete successes by the United 
Nations. 

The builders of the United Nations 
learned several lessons from the ex- 
perience of the League of Nations, and 
the new Organization has several 
sources of strength which the League 
did not have. 

The United Nations contains all the 
great powers. Neither the United States 
of America nor the Soviet Union were 
members of the League of Nations 
when it was established, and the United 
States never joined. This greatly hin- 
dered the effectiveness of the League. 

rhe weakness of the League did not 
lie only in the fact that America was 
not bound morally or legally to observe 
its decisions and recommendations. The 
League also suffered greatly because 
\merica did not participate in the form- 
ulation of its decisions, and therefore the 
voice was absent of one of the great 


powers with enormous influence 
throughout the world. This was also 
true of the Soviet Union until it entered 
the League in 1934. 

It is to be hoped that in due course 
every nation in the world will be a 
member of the United Nations. At 
present no fewer than thirteen nations 
have applied for membership but have 


not yet secured the approval of the Se- - 


curity Council. Five of these applica- 
tions are over two years old. In addi- 
tion, there will eventually have to be 
room for the ex-enemy states of Ger- 
many and Japan, when the peace 
treaties have been concluded and they 
have proved themselves to be demo- 
cratic and peace-loving states. This, how- 
ever, is still a rather distant prospect. 


UR ultimate objective must be uni- 
O versality, and it is regrettable so 
many countries which have declared 
themselves willing to accept the obliga- 
tions of the Charter should be excluded 
from membership. The most inde- 
fensible exclusion is that of Ceylon, 
which is a completely sovereign and ob- 
viously peace-loving state, and the ad- 
mission of which is favored by an over- 
whelming majority of the General As- 
sembly. 

Another great source of strength for 
the United Nations compared with the 
old League of Nations is the former's 
wide functions in the economic and 
social field. The League had certain 
responsibilities for these matters, but 
they were limited compared with the 
new world organization. The Austral- 
ian delegation was one of those which 
led the fight at San Francisco to have 
the Economic and Social Council made 
a principal organ, instead of being a 
subsidiary body of the General As- 
sembly as was originally proposed in the 
draft prepared at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Charter contains a pledge by 
each member to promote solutions of 
economic and social problems and also 
promote higher standards of living, full 





Just Like A Woman! 


> Driving through Thirty-fourth Street on a rainy 








afternoon, a man spied his younger sister standing 
desolately under the marquee of Macy's, holding 
a large, oblong box. 

Pulling in to the curb, he called her and she 
got into the car. 

“Boy, am I glad to see you,” she said. 
absolutely soaked.” 

“Been shopping?” her brother asked. 

“Yes,” answered the junior miss. 

“What's in the box?” he inquired. 


“I'm 


“My new raincoat,” was the reply. 





——William Hagan 





employment, and respect and obser. 
ance for fundamental human rf 
The entrusting of these functions t 
the United Nations shows an apprecia. 
tion of the new importance of economic 
matters in international relations, 

Many specialized agencies have since 
been created which have been bro 
into relationship with the United Na. 
tions. They included the Food and Ag. 
riculture Organization, the Interna. 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, the 
International Bank and the Interna. 
tional Monetary Fund, the World 
Health Organization, and several other 
bodies. The International Labour Of 
fice, which was established in 1919 as 
an autonomous institution associated 
with the League of Nations, has been 
made a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. The International Trade Or. 
ganization has not yet been fully estab- 
lished, but extensive preparatory work 
has been done and several agreements 
have already been completed by govern- 
ments to give effect to some of the ob- 
jectives and the work of its preparatory 
commission, 

Not enough attention is given to the 
influence on world peace and co-opera- 
tion of the mechanics of discussing prob- 
lems in the United Nations. The mere 
routine of having to come to a table 
and discuss a problem with representa 
tives of other countries exercises a per- 
suasive influence. In technical fields the 
representatives often develop a_ feeling 
of partnership which transcends na- 
tional or political considerations. 

In the case of disputes, the very rou- 
tine of having to be at a conference 
table at a certain time each day and 
having to defend one’s position brings 
a sense of responsibility, and sometimes 
puts incidents into their proper propor- 
tion against other world problems and 
the interests of other countries. Tempers 
are given time to cool. Added to this 
is the fact that no one is unmoved by 
discussion. Even a great power which 
feels convinced of the rightness of its 
case or the strength of its resources 
tends to be deterred by unanimous 
criticism of its policies. It may modify 
its actions. Sometimes this modification 
is not done publicly, for the desire to 
save face is not confined to countries of 
the Far East. Policies may be changed 
quietly and sometimes can only be seen 
by changes in attitude or actions over 4 
period. 

The effect of this routine: procedure 
and discussion was demonstrated in the 
Security Council in the Berlin dispute. 
Here was a situation where some dis 
cerned possibilities of war. Yet what 
happened? The Western Powers placed 
it upon the agenda of the Security 
Council and discussions began. Mr. 
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Vyshinsky for the Soviet Union denied 
the. Security Council had any jurisdic- 
tion, but he remained present at the 
meetings of the Council and even in- 
tervened occasionally in an attempt to 

tect his position. The President of 
the Council, Dr. Bramuglia, with five 
other so-called ‘“‘neutral’’ members, at- 
tempted to mediate between the two 
parties. Mr. Vyshinsky and representa- 
tives of the three Western Powers took 
part in these discussions with Dr. Bram- 
uglia. The first stage of consideration 
of the item ended with the Security 
Council's being unable to make any de- 
cision because the Soviet Union exer- 
cised a veto. 

Yet something was accomplished. 
Whereas at the beginning some people 
had mentioned the possibility of war, 
by the end of the period no one, on 
either side, regarded Berlin as a ground 
for war. Indeed, no one had ever 
wanted war, but Berlin was the sort of 
situation in which countries might 
blunder into war if the United Nations 
were not there to keep everyone on his 
best behavior during the period when 
dangerous incidents might occur. 

No one would maintain that the 
present Charter is a perfect instrument. 
Like all political documents it is a 
product of compromise. It represents a 
text agreed upon by more than fifty 
nations at San Francisco. I have my- 
self criticized some of its provisions and 
at San Francisco fought hard to modify 
the principle of the veto. However, as 
loyal members of the Organization 
whose Charter we have all ratified, we 
must accept the Charter as it is. Ef- 
forts at reform must be made legally 
and within the Organization. 

There is a good case for giving the 
great powers a right of veto in impor- 
tant matters involving enforcement ac- 
tion, but the veto in its present form 
goes too far and has an unfortunate con- 
sequence upon the just and efficient 
working of the Organization. Neverthe- 
ness the veto in this form is the price 
we have to pay to have any Organiza- 
tion at all. If the veto had not been 
conceded at San Francisco, probably 
neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States would have become mem- 
bers of the Organization, and perhaps 
some of the other great powers would 
also have stayed out. In any case, 
whether other countries came in or not, 
the Organization without the Soviet 
Union and America would have been of 
little value so far as achieving its major 
objective of world peace was concerned. 

At the Second and Third Sessions 
of the Assembly in 1947 and 1948, the 
representative of the Argentine at- 
tempted to circumvent the veto by hav- 
ing the General Assembly admit to 
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At Flushing Meadow, May 14, 1948, delegates watch the clock 
tell the moment of Israel’s birth at midnight in Palestine 


membership of the United Nations 
countries whose admission had been 
vetoed by one of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Despite 
arguments by the Argentine delegation 
to the contrary, such action would have 
been a clear violation of Article 4 of 
the Charter, which requires the Se- 
curity Council first to recommend an 
applicant’s admission. 

The Charter of the United Nations, 
like nearly all constitutions, is a rigid 
document which is not easily amended. 
Any amendment, after approval by two- 
thirds of the members, requires subse- 
quent ratification by two-thirds includ- 
ing the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. Thus the right of 
veto can be exercised to prevent amend- 
ment of the Charter. 


MPROVEMENTS can be made with- 

out a frontal attack on the Charter. 
The improvements and developments 
which have already taken place, often 
almost imperceptibly at the time, are 
considerable, and each year the Organi- 
zation is better than it was the year be- 
fore. The third session of the Assembly 
worked more smoothly than the second, 
just as the second worked more smooth- 
ly than the first. Secretariat members 
have gained experience, and lessons are 
learnt from the past, so that the life 
of the Organization is a continuous 
process of growth. I felt it a great re- 
sponsibility but also a great oppor- 
tunity of service that, as president in 
this formative stage, I was able to par- 
ticipate and give some guidance in the 
establishing of precedents which will 
help shape the future of the United 
Nations. 


Members can co-operate in various 


ways also to make the Organization 
work more smoothly and effectively. For 
instance, an understanding has grown 
up that an abstention from voting by a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council does not constitute a veto. 
That is just one example of the constant 
development and improvement that is 
going on within the United Nations 
itself. 

Those who criticize the Charter in a 
destructive manner are performing no 
service to world peace. Those who are 
really interested in preserving peace 
give their full support to the Organiza- 
tion and attempt to improve it by con- 
structive criticism, by supporting fair 
and peaceful policies on each question 
that comes before the Organization, and 
by trying to bring public opinion in 
each country to support those govern- 
ments and leaders who are loyal to the 
United Nations and its principles and 
purposes. 

The United Nations does not exist 
in a vacuum, nor is it a separate entity 
from the governments which comprise 
it. It can only be successful if the gov- 
ernments of the world give it their full 
backing. It was not the League of 
Nations which failed the world; it was 
the member governments which failed 
the League. 

So, too, the United Nations depends 
upon the support of an informed and 
interested public opinion. The people 
of the world ultimately hold the fate of 
the Organization in their hands. Its 
future is assured if they support it and 
insist on their leaders’ doing so, too. 
The strength of the United Nations lies 
in the loyalty and steadfastness of the 
people of the world and their leaders. 

(Copyrighted 1949, Herbert Vere Evatt) 
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[TANDING behind the desk on the 
low rostrum, the instructor paused 
1 final look over the sea of thirty- 

young men’s faces, never before 
attentive. Then he wound up with 
same feeble pleasantry he had used 
the preceding class: 

The University will furnish the pa- 

I'll supply the questions, and you 
ish the answers.” 

Mr. Anthony K. Riggs thus fin- 

d his third year of classes at LaSalle, 
ell out in the hallway clanged 
iously, marking the end of the 
iod. Next year at this time, he re- 

d, it will be Doctor Riggs who will 
yunce the final exam. Always 
vembering the subjunctive if, he 
tally noted. 

»w for once the class seemed 
,oughtful, in no hurry to leave. They 
thered their books and -notebooks 
wly and half waited, as if expecting 


“Everything’s going wrong,” he burst out 
& 


some last-minute revelation that would 
solve once for all the baffling complexi- 
ties of Freshman Composition. But, 
nothing of the kind occurring, they 
gradually got to their feet, most turning 
their gaze unconsciously through the 
open window to the benevolent sun- 
shine and the indolent shade of the 
campus walks beyond. Amidst an 
increasing buzz of conversation they 
moved in twos and threes through the 
door and out into the hallway that 
was now fast becoming crowded. 

A number of the students exchanged 
amiable remarks with Mr. Riggs as they 
passed in front of him. 

Twenty-eight, of medium height, and 
tending to squatness of figure, Riggs 
had a bachelor’s taste for quietly dis- 
tinctive informal dress that verged on 
the bohemian. His coat. rarely matched 
his trousers, and he usually preferred 
mixed wool and rayon shirts of soft, 


subdued colors to the conventional 
white. Today he had on dark gray 
trousers, a maroon shirt with figured, 
light blue tie, and a single-breasted, 
dark brown coat. 

One of the class, a tall, slender youth 
of perhaps nineteen, stopped at the 
desk, pausing till the last of the others 
had left the room. The monogram of 
a package of Lucky Strike cigarettes 
showed through a thin, bulging pocket 
of a yellow-checked sport shirt open at 
the neck. No clip of pen or pencil 
could be seen and he carried no note- 
book. In one hand he held loosely a 
copy of the class rhetoric text. 

“How much do I have to get on the 
final to pass, Prof?” he asked with an 
air of easy unconcern. 

“Let’s see,” said Riggs, frowning 
slightly and taking up his red-covered 
record book. Opening it, he ran his 
eye down the page. “Ahearn . . . Ball 
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Something like a scowl crossed the 
face of Steve Baynor. “Some of the 
other profs assign too much work,” he 
mumbled. “I didn’t get time.” 

“Well,” concluded Riggs, after run- 
ning over some figures in his mind, 
“you'll need ninety-two on your final 
to pass.” 

“I'll do it,” said Baynor, with an out- 
ward show of confidence that to Riggs 
seemed a little hollow. “I'm really 
going to hit this one.” He turned to 
go. “I’ve got to,” he added. 

Riggs remembered. 
bation, aren’t you?” 

Baynor passed a hand over his 
smooth, black hair and half smiled. 
Then he tossed his rhetoric book from 
one hand to the other and nodded as 
he moved toward the door. 

“I've tried to help you,” Riggs 
pointed out, “but you came to see me 
only once.” 

“Sure. I'm not blaming you, Prof.” 
His half smile evaporated. “But I’m 
going to pass,” he reiterated from the 
doorway. 


“You're on pro- 


Spring had been a steady progression 
of warmth and green on the LaSalle 
campus. Many of the students lounged 
at odd hours on the grass, unreproved 
by their unopened textbooks at their 
side. Toward one side of the campus 
had gone, each afternoon, resolute golf 
ers seeking the phantom par. . From 
another side, where activity was taken 
in more concentrated doses, came a fre- 
quent sound, softened by distance—the 
hog, kongk, kog, kongk of racquet meet- 
ing ball. 

Even the spring rains had interrupted 
the idyllic weather only for short inter- 
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But for Anthony K. Riggs two 
shadows had combined to all but black 
out his. sensibilities: an overload of 
freshman themes week after week and 
preparation for his impending doc- 
toral examinations at Chicago during 
the summer. These had crowded out 
not only his weekly afternoon of golf 
but also the occasional long walks he 
liked so well. 

During the current finals Riggs had, 
by dint of grim doggedness, kept up 
with the grading of the papers. The 
last examination had been given that 
morning. Now, at four in the after- 
noon, he sat in a deep easy chair in 
his room in Faculty Quarters, a board 
across the arms of the chair and on 
the board the last of the exam booklets. 

There were only two more papers 
to go. But long application to the 
close and monotonous task made him 
nervous and taut. There was also an 
ache in his shoulder and his neck from 
the tension of a fixed, bent position 
and prolonged concentration. He 
glanced out of the window to the small 
elm-and-willow-bordered lake that lay 
no more than fifty yards from the build- 
ing. There was a mild breeze stirring, 
but it hardly ruffled the water either 
in the sunny portion farther out or 
in the irregular fringe of shade along 
the shore. 

Just then a tap sounded on his door 
and Whitey O'Neill, who lived in the 
room adjoining, stuck his nose in. 

“How you doin’?” he asked with a 
significant nod toward the stack of 
blue exam booklets on the board. 

“I'm almost ready for the Tarzan 
cry over the vanquished prey,” Riggs 
answered. “Only two to go.” 
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... Baynor ... By the way, you missed 
the last theme—it says here.” 

“I had to go home that weekend,” 
the boy explained hurriedly. “I had to 
help my mother in the store. She's 
putting me through.” 

“And the theme before that was a 
rewrite that you never returned,” con- 
tinued Riggs. 
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Failure is always bitter, but it was probably the 


best thing that had ever happened to Steve Baynor 


vals. They tell, cool and - brief, 
disappearing rapidly into the turf, 
which dried quickly in sunshine. 


Shrubs and trees seemed never to have 
put forth more pastel touches of green. 
In early May, lilacs released their frag- 
rance to the air along the paths. And 
the robins rendered the lyric season in 
a frieze of audible color. 


“Aw, give ‘em a hundred and call 
it a year.” 

“Apiece? Or split it?” 

“Apiece. What the hell—last two.” 

“Well.” He picked up the remain- 
ing booklets and noted the names. 
“Stoner is a_ seventy-five student—I'll 
give him eighty. Zuchowski is worth 
eighty-three—I'll give him eighty-eight.” 
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With a ceremonious flourish he 
jotted the numbers down and _ then, 
getting to his feet and grasping the 
stack of papers, he made a_ violent 
straining effort in which he appeared 
to choke them in his hands, after which 
he let them fall, an inert prey, lifeless 
to the ground. Leaping forward, he 
planted one foot on them, beat his 
chest- with his fists, threw back his 
head and let out a yell fit for the 
jungle. : 

“Okay,” he = said, returning to 
civilization, “what'll it be, Whitey? 
Walk to Pete’s for a beer?” 

“Nope. For less than two beers I 
won't budge.” 

“Make it three and I'll go along,” 
returned Riggs, stretching his arms 
and shoulders and yawning cavernously. 

“Three it is . . . whoops—” His man- 
ner suddenly changed. “I think you're 
getting visitors. See you later.” 

Whitey ducked away and into his 
next-door room. 

“Hope we're not intruding, Prof,” 
said Steve Baynor at the open door. 
“May we come in?” 

“Why, certainly,” said Dr. Jekyll 
Riggs, leaving Mr. Hyde to fend for 
himself. “Certainly, Mr. Baynor. This 
room is not so wide as a church door 
nor so deep as a well, but ’tis enough— 
‘twill do. Sit down, won’t you both?” 

Baynor’s companion was a_ blonde 
cirl of his own age and height—so tall, 
in fact, that she stood as if with an 
habitual kink in her knees. She wore 
a simple white ensemble with black 
trimmings. 

“That's probably from some famous 
author, isn’t it? Like Poe—or Shake- 
speare.”” She smiled toward him, but 
her eyes self-consciously kept from 
meeting his. “Steve told me how per- 
fectly learned you were.” 

Mr. Riggs, noting mentally the un- 
learned source, decided to ignore the 
compliment. For a moment he won- 
dered whether there would be an in- 
troduction. ; 

“Well, Evalyn,” said Baynor at 
length, “I wonder what do I do now? 
Present Beauty to Wisdom or Wisdom 
to Beauty?” 

An anemic blush struggled to Eva- 
lyn’s cheeks and vanished, but she 
seemed unable or unwilling to solve 
the dilemma. 

Riggs urbanely interposed. 

“Why not present Wisdom to 
seauty,” he paused delicately, “since 
seauty usually has so little of it?” 


The blonde girl looked up from the - 
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easy chair in skeptical amusement. 
“Sounds like a dirty crack,” she ob- 
served. 

“Oh, you mustn't think so—just a 
little something out of Thackeray,” he 
lied with a smile. 

“Well, anyway, Evalyn,” came in 
Steve, “this is Mr. Riggs. Prof, this is 
Evalyn Terew, my girl friend from 
down home.” 

The thought of making a pun on 
“Terew love” came to Riggs, but ob- 
viously his audience was not worthy of 
his steel. 

“Pleasure, Miss Terew,” said Riggs. 
“Just up for the day, I suppose? Maybe 
here to drive Mr. Baynor back?” 

“Well, no. I came by train. I’ve been 
visiting this week at my aunt's here in 
town.” 

Riggs considered. “You don’t,” he 
ventured with a tentative smile, “help 
him study for exams, do you?” 

“I sure do,” she answered with a 
pout. “We were up till past one o’clock 
last night—studying for your English 
exam.” She tossed her head with a 
covert air of triumph at Steve. “That's 
why I'm so anxious to find out how 
we came out. Moreover, I know that 
when anybody studies that hard they 
just can’t fail” 

“Um,” responded Riggs, pondering 
the philosophy. “You don't go to... . 
college, Miss Terew?” 

“Me go to college? What on earth 
for?” Her answer was as unrehearsed 
as a reflex. Steve rallied to her support. 

“Her father is president of the biggest 
bank in Grafton,” he explained. Eva- 
lyn remained modestly silent. “I 
wanted to be sure she met you,” went 
on Steve, “so I brought her around. 
Then, too, I wanted to find out how 
I came out.” 

“Well, I’m flattered,” returned Riggs 
with practiced insincerity. He bent 
over and picked up the examination 
booklets from the floor. He took his 
time finding Baynor’s. 


HEN he straightened up, his 

glance, with defensive diplomacy, 
took in both of them. “You got seventy 
on the exam.” 

Steve’s eyes coursed around the room. 
Miss Terew jumped to her feet and 
cried: “Hooray! There! Didn't I tell 
you we'd pass?” 

Steve avoided her eyes. “You don’t 
understand, Ev,” he said sadly. 

“Why not? Seventy’s passing, isn’t 
it?” Her voice had achieved a pitch 
somewhere near her height. She paused, 
placed one hand on a somewhat an- 
gular hip, and looked dramatically at 
Mr. Riggs. “Isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” Riggs explained. “But 
Steve needed ninety-two on the exam.” 





Miss ‘Terew smouldered. “ 
ninety-two, if seventy’s passing? Why, 
I'd like to know?” 

She faced her companion, but Ri 
knew the question was meant for him, 

“The final-course grade is an aver. 
age, Miss Terew,” said Riggs, with a 
thinning edge to his words. “Steve's 
average was down.” 

“But I went back afterward and 
looked up those questions,” said Steve. 
“TI thought I hit it on the nose.” 

“Mechanical errors,” said Riggs. He 
walked over to the boy's chair and 
opened several pages of the examina- 
tion booklet to his gaze. Numerous 
corrections made in red pencil told 
the story. “Misspellings, grammatical 
errors, lack of sound reasoning, pune- 
tuation,” he pointed out. 

“Of course he knew the stuff,” put 
in Miss Terew. “But, if you think 
spelling’s important, even my _ father 
can’t spell.” 





IGGS allowed his eyes to roll heaven 
ward. “Oh, God! Oh, God!” he said 
under his breath. 

Steve rose as if to go. 

“I'd like to come around to see you 
again tomorrow, Prof. Maybe there's 
some way. To fix it up, I mean.” 

“I’m afraid there isn’t any way.” 

“But I'd just like to talk it over 
with you. I got to.” He was deeply 
carnest. 

“Well...” said Riggs, “if you must. 
‘Tomorrow's Decoration Day. T'll be in 
for a while after one o'clock.” 

Miss Terew did not look up. She 
almost succeeded in stretching herself 
to her full height as she marched 
briskly out without a word. 

Steve waited a moment, embarrassed. 
“Thanks, Prof,” he said in a low voice. 
“And thanks for seeing me again to- 
morrow.” Then he went on out. 


At Pete's, the letdown of completed 
tasks after the hard year gradually led 
to reminiscence. 

“What ever became of your Long 
Beach girl?” asked Whitey. 

“There was a pal,” mooned Riggs, 
mildly feeling his fourth beer. “Rita 
Valentine—dear littke Angelmint.” His 
elbow was on the table edge and his 
chin on his hand. “Good kid,” he 
added. “Too much money.” 

“Contradiction in terms,” 
Whitey. 

“What is?” 

“Too much money.” 

“There is such a thing. Tell it better 
when you're sort of high than when 
you're stone sober.” 

“I've never been that high.” 

“I admit she was no beauty and 
only an average citizen for brains. But 
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consider. Only heir of papa, great 
gadget manufacturer. Big home in 
Evanston, summer home in Long 


Beach, lodge in northern Wisconsin. 
Outfit of servants at each place. Three 
cars.” Riggs gestured to the accompani- 
ment of an empty, there-you-have-it 
look 

“Well, what was the joker?’ 

“No joker really,” said Riggs sadly, 
his brow furrowed. “She had _ tickets 
for all the Chicago stage shows. Was 
forever taking me to the Pump Room 
or the Blackhawk. Sometimes I paid.” 
Whitey looked up. Riggs answered 
his eyebrows. 

“Oh, it was on the up, all right— 
just a bit unconventional financially.” 

“Why didn’t you marry your little 
Valentine?” 

“That was the dilemma. I sweated it 
out and answered it the hard way.” 


“Let us now salt a fifth beer with 
our tears,” proposed Whitey. 
“Not me. I have no regrets.” Riggs 


rose to go and Whitey followed suit. 

“If I had got my Ph.D. as Mr. Valen- 
tine or taken a job yessing her father, 
I'd be a miserable figure facing the 
Steve Baynors of this world.” 


“ RADING papers and getting a 

Ph.D.—the two unmitigated banes 
of the teaching profession,” pontificated 
Tony Riggs. 

He and Whitey O'Neill were strolling 
back from noon lunch at the Commons. 
The sky had been clear all morning, 
but now the sun went behind a large, 
grayish-black cloud. 

“Some day,” Riggs went on, “I'm 
going to dream up a new Progressive 
Education system that will abolish 
them both. Then all we'll have to 
worry about is being underpaid.” 

They rounded a turn and came in 
front of Faculty Quarters. Large drops 
of rain began to star the sidewalk. 

“One way not to be popular is to 
give all flunks sixty-nine,” commented 
Whitey as they quickened their pace. 

“Who does?” 


“That new fellow, Krause, in Eco- 
nomics. Does it so as not to drag down 
their average. Do they burn up!” 

Inside the hallway Steve Baynor was 
nervously moving back and forth be- 
fore Riggs’s door. 

“Ah, there you are, Baynor,” said 
Riggs without enthusiasm. The boy, 
he noted, really looked like someone 
whose last friend had been taken away 
by the dog catcher. 

“See you later, Whitey,” said Tony 
as he turned the key in the lock. “Come 
on in, Steve.” 


As they entered, Baynor bent 
anxiously over the stocky form of 
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There were only two more papers to go 


Riggs from a superior height of five 
or six inches. 

“Did you maybe—" said Baynor, un- 
able to wait, 
paper again?” 

“Yes, I went 
fully.” 

Steve looked toward him hopefully, 
though Rigg’s tone held no encourage- 
ment, 

“Seventy was generous,” 


“did you go over my 


over it again. Care- 


said Riggs, 
answering the other's unvoiced ques- 
tion. “Your final mark is sixty-one.” 

The tall, fellow shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other and 
back again. 

“But I'll flunk out if I flunk Eng- 
lish,” he cried. “I just found out this 
morning I've already flunked History. 
I can’t flunk out,” he ended miserably, 
“I can’t.” 


young 


Outside the rain was falling in a 
straight and steady downpour. The air 
in the room was cool from the open 
window. 

“It has been done before,” Riggs 
suggested. Then seeing the boy's look 


of pain, he said: “Forgive me. Sit 
down.” 
Tears showed in Baynor’s eyes as 
he sank into the occasional chair. 
“Everything's going wrong,” he 
burst out. “Evalyn went home last 


night—told me it was all off if I flunked 
out. And, Prof, she really meant it.” 
“Um,” said Riggs, seemingly © im- 
perturbable, “How much does she mean 
to your 
“Why—why, 
half blubbered. 
“She'd still mean everything to you 
if her dad lost all his money?” he 
persisted unemotionally. 
Baynor looked up. “Why, he couldn't. 
He’s loaded.” For a moment his ex- 


everything,” the boy 


pression was almost seraphic. “Posi- 
tively loaded.” 

Riggs managed not to be deflected. 

“And—forgive me for asking—how 
much do you mean to her?” 

“Are you suggesting she doesn’t love 
me?” he challenged indignantly. “Be- 
cause if you are, you're all wrong.” 

“If she loves you, think she'd call it 
all off if you flunked out?” 

A shadow of deeper 
crossed Steve's face but 
faltered. 

“I—I-—I don't know.” 


indignation 
gradually 


Riggs kept going. “Do you have 
money?” 
“No. We're poor since Pa died. 


Mother was a good candy maker, so 
she started a little candy store.” 
“She's paying your way?” 
“Nearly every cent,” he replied dis- 
mally. “It would break her heart if 
I was dropped.” 


EARS were once more in his eyes. 
Riggs was lighting a cigarette. “Have 
one?” he said to the youth. 

The other seemed unaware of the 
offer. 

“Prof, you understand it all. You 
see how the whole thing is. Can't you 
do something? Can't you pass me?” 

Riggs ignored his plea. 

“One thing more. What does your 
mother. think of Evalyn?” 

He watched the boy closely. Even 
before he replied, Riggs was sure the 
thrust had struck a vulnerable spot. 

The answer was several moments 
coming. 

“Not... as much as I do—or thought 
I did, I guess.” 

Sobs burst from the boy as he dropped 
his face into his hands. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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World policy toward Spain has been one of frigid 


quarantine and so far has not accomplished the intended 


purpose. It is time to re-examine our position 


by ANTHONY B. ATAR 


OR the United Nations the question 
Fo Franco’s Spain is still a burning 
problem. It is admitted by authorita- 
tive and objective Americans in Spain 
that no effort toward normalization of 
relations with that country can be suc- 
cessful until the international stigma 
is removed from the present Spanish 
regime. And unless such a normalization 
is gradually achieved, Spain will develop 
into a chronic sore spot on the Eu- 
ropean body, one increasingly difficult 
to heal. 

his writer, who has recently returned 
from Spain after making a thorough 
study of religious and political condi- 
tions, is definitely of the opinion that 
a species of political evolution is the sole 
method through which a liberalization 
of the Spanish Government can be 
achieved. Under Soviet instigation and 
with blind Western connivance, there 
has been much foreign pressure and out- 
side intervention in Spanish domestic 
affairs during the past years. This has 
not only hampered the evolution I 
speak of, it has created a reaction, an 
attitude of proud and obstinate defiance 
of the whole world on the part of the 
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Spanish people. This has 
Franco's prestige. 

The Spanish mentality thus devel- 
oped can become dangerous from both 
the religious and the political point of 
view. It is true that Spain throughout 
her history has had a tendency toward 
isolationism, that her political regimes 
and philosophy of life have been some- 
what different from the other western 
European nations. It would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that the Pyrenees 
have been to Spain what the Channel 
has been to Britain: a wall that both 
strengthened national defense and 
helped different traditions to develop. 
The present state of political siege the 
Western world has placed on Spain has 
increased this isolationism to undue pro- 
portions. 

Neither America nor Europe can af- 
ford to permit this process to continue. 
If it does, Spain will become a tinder- 
box on the continent's western flank, 
a focal point where indignation against 
the encircling and discriminating pow- 
ers is increasingly nurtured. What 
seems essential today is that the doors 
giving Spain contact with other nations 


increased 


Franco with his wife and daughter 
at Fatima celebration in Madrid 


—and especially with foreign Catholics— 
be swung wide open again. Instead of 
forced isolation, the policy should be 
to bring Spain back into the Western 
community so that both sides can learn 
from each other's experiences, so that 
the great spiritual forces of the Spanish 
people can be pushed into positive in- 
stead of negative channels. Only then 
can the Franco regime evolve into a 
more liberal and democratic form. And 
this will be true if foreign influence is 
used in favor of such an evolution and 
not for a violent overthrow of every- 
thing from top to bottom. 

Today the ouster of Franco — “the 
black character” —is the indispensable 
condition upon which most govern- 
ments peg any chance of a change of 
heart vis-a-vis Spain. Such political re- 
lations as they do have seem to be 
limited mainly to an ardent interest 
in anybody inside Spain who is eager 
to overthrow the Caudillo, be the per- 
son or persons die-hard royalists, reac- 
tionary extremists, militarists, anarchists, 
or socialists. This is a totally unrealistic 
and negative policy. 

In making Spain and her people 
different in so many ways from other 
western European peoples, geography, 
climate, history, and a considerable mix- 
ture of Moorish blood as a result of 
Mohammedan invasions, each has had a 
determining power. Proud, violent, ob- 
stinate as the Spanish character is, the 
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grongest element in it is deep-rooted 
Catholicism, an all-enveloping and ar- 
dent attitude toward religion. A Span- 
iad can either adore or hate God. He 
isnever just lukewarm. An extremist in 
other matters, so too in religion. The 
Spaniard just does not know the mid- 
dle road. 


N spite of this or, more accurately, 

because of this, the whole of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
fies were a period in which Spain, after 
the powerful and sublime mobilization 
of patriotic forces against Napoleon, 
went through an era of decadence, do- 
mestic corruption, chaos, and repeated 
dyil wars in which small local dictators 
succeeded one another. 

This period of decadence was also the 
time when foreign influence—especially 
French and German rationalism—at- 
tempted to “Europeanize” Spain. Lib- 
qal ideas of that time are identified 
today with atheistic philosophy not of 
Spanish origin and are considered as the 
seeds of national disintegration. 

At that same time, in reaction to the 
liberal ideas, the Catholic Church 
stressed the traditional and showed no 
initiative in the direction of the new 
progress. Early in the twentieth century, 
however, there arose a more progressive 
type of Catholicism in Spain. Catholic 
Action and other lay institutions were 
founded and, for a time during the Re- 
public, it seemed that young Catholics 
and disciples of the French Revolution 
could work together for the common 
good. The experiment failed, and the 
failure is still remembered with bitter- 
ness. The Civil War broke out when 
democratic forces in Spain reached the 
lowest stage of disintegration. This gave 
Moscow the chance to bid for leader- 
ship. But at that very time a new Cath- 
olic, national spirit was beginning to 
flourish. The two, Moscow and Catholi- 
cism, clashed headlong, and the latter 
won the battle. 

This is an extreme condensation of 
the background of modern Spain. What 
we now see is the aftermath of this 
bloody and cruel domestic struggle 
which seems to most Spaniards closer 
and more vivid than World War II 
does to Europeans. As a matter of fact, 
it was a dress rehearsal for the present 
world conflict. And that is why Span- 
iards consider the story of their war 
with Communism and its associate ideol- 
ogies as being as up to date today as it 
was ten years ago. 

As a consequence, it is but natural 
that they should consider themselves to 
be more mature in their judgment on 
the nature of the present world crisis. 
In fact, their judgment has an aroma 
of omniscience. In reality, it is not quite 
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so. For, though Spain had firsthand ex- 
perience with Communist terrors, an 
experience which to this day only 
countries east of the Iron Curtain pos- 
sess, on the other hand, Spaniards lack 
the moderating influence which the 
nineteenth century brought to other 
European countries. For Spain, this pe- 
riod was the time of decadence and po- 
litical setbacks which culminated in the 
disaster of the Civil War. Today, Span- 
iards are writing off the whole chapter 
of human development that was at this 
time flourishing elsewhere as merely de- 
structive materialism and _ secularism. 
They associate the period too much with 
their own downfall. 

A return to pure, uncompromising 
Catholicism as rooted in old Spanish 
tradition is the program of modern 
Spain. This is the philosophy which 
gives the Spanish people their great 
moral strength today and makes Spain 
an island of true spiritualism in a sea 
of materialism and compromise. This 
spiritualism is no doubt a powerful 
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moral capital for the Church and West- 
ern civilization, a reservoir of religious 
stamina on which Christian Europe can 
draw. Nothing could be more important 
for the future of our world than such a 
rock of faith and moral courage. 

At the same time, however, the tragic 
and cruel Spanish experience has made 
Spaniards what they are: little given to 
an understanding of others. Against this 
background of the past, a liberal system 
of government is generally understood 
to be a regime that gives freedom to kill 
priests and nuns and supports an un- 
controlled press which is permitted to 
encourage civil war and murder. The 
attitude is understandable enough when 
one remembers the murders and atroci- 
ties against priests and nuns and 
churches of only a little more than a 
decade ago. But what Spaniards seem to 
forget is that in other countries Catholi- 
cism and civilization have had a dif- 
ferent evolution and that, after all, the 
Church is universal. 

This exaggerated simplification is 
characteristic of the individualistic and 
extremist way of thinking in Spain. It 
makes the country very difficult to run 
and hard for non-Catholics to under- 
stand. Every intelligent Spaniard will 
admit this. 

It is here that the role of Franco en- 
ters the picture. To his enemies, he is 
the personification of black tyranny and 
Fascism. To large masses of Spaniards, 


he is first of all a general without fear 
who has won the Spanish battle against 
Moscow and, later on, against interna- 
tional encirclement, 

But Franco is only one of many who 
have forged the new Spanish philosophy 
of life, which is a combination of mod- 
ern Catholicism, ancient intolerance, 
traditionalism, and state socialism. In 
comparison with some of his extremist 
supporters, the Generalissimo seems 
mild and understanding. To Western 
liberals and Spanish exiles he appears a 
ruthless dictator. The truth is some- 
where in between. His greatest gift is 
an expert knowledge -of the nature and 
psychology of his people. This has 
enabled him to outmaneuver everybody 
in political deals and has given him an 
authority which no one has dared to 
challenge. A less shrewd leader, includ- 
ing the king, would have probably failed 
to prevent a new domestic clash among 
Spaniards even within the Nationalist 
camp. 

General Franco is an ardent Catholic, 
and there can be no doubt that he in- 
tends to steer his country toward a 
Spanish version of a modern Catholic 
state. The accent on social revolution 
has a paramount place in Franco's pro- 
gram, and he himself told this writer 
that this revolution cannot be met with 
conservative and outdated methods. He 
denies, however, the Communists and 
other Marxists the monopoly of leader- 
ship in this revolution and believes that 
other, new forces will give it a final 
solution. 

Franco, as well as his young Catholic 
supporters, are of the opinion that the 
world in general and each nation in 
particular can be saved from disintegra- 
tion and civil war only through a strict 
application of Christian principles in 
political life. The Generalissimo repeats 
it in all his public statements, and he 
means it. Compromise with principles 
and cat-and-mouse tactics with Com- 
munism are viewed as a dangerous 
waste of time. Spaniards are convinced 
that, if the world continues such a game, 
it will of necessity reach the stage of 
the Spanish Civil War and eventually 
come to the same conclusions the Span- 
iards did. “We can wait,” they say. 
“History will come back to us.” 


HE Church does not give approval 

to everything the Franco regime 
does. Press censorship and excessive 
statism are a source of special worry. 
And yet, these inadequacies are small 
when compared to the horrors from 
which the Franco regime rescued the 
Church. In consequence, the bishops 
support the Government, are grateful 
for its assistance in rebuilding ruined 
churches, and for the opportunities the 
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state has given to religious education 
and influence. One has to remember 
that national renascence and the birth 
of modern Catholicism in Spain had run 
on parallel lines. Both fought against 
and suffered from the same foe. This has 
established a natural link between 
Church and state. But they cannot and 
should not be identified, as some ene- 
mies of Franco’s Spain would like to do. 

The Spanish Church is often accused 
of ultraconservatism and traditionalism, 
that it stands as an evil exception in 
this respect among other hierarchies in 
Europe. The chief representative of the 
old guard among the Spanish hierarchy 
is Archbishop Seguro of Seville, who is 
usually the one pointed at as as exam- 
ple of Catholic intolerance toward Prot- 
estants in Spain. In reality, he is equally 
intolerant of Franco and his social 
views. It is a typical example of the bias 
and ignorance of which many superfi- 
cial critics of Spain are guilty—e.g., 
Homer Bigart of the New York Herald 
Tribune. In marshaling arguments they 
invariably put forward Archbishop Se- 
guro as a characteristic case of intoler- 
ince in Franco’s Spain. It is amusing 
that at the same time Spanish left-wing- 
ers and many foreign diplomats in Ma- 
drid are placing all their hope in the 
Archbishop because he dislikes and 
criticizes Franco. 

The greatest man of modern Catholi- 
cism in Spain is, no doubt, the now 
rather famous Bishop of Malaga, the 
Most Reverend Doctor D. Angel Her- 
rera y Oria. Now in his early sixties, he 
is practically the founder of all modern 
Catholic institutions in Spain, including 
Catholic Action. Above all else, how- 
ever, he is the educator and continual 
guide of the influential elite of Spanish 
Catholics. Only a little more than one 
year a bishop and ten years a priest, he 
has spent the greater part of his career 


as a layman in helping Spain to be born 





anew on modern Catholic foundations. 
A long time before the Civil War, Dr. 
Herrera and his associates declared war 
on Spanish decadence, on all forces of 


disintegration, and began to build in-. 


stitutions of a progressive and social 
character. A lawyer, social reformer, out- 
standing journalist, and violent enthu- 
siast, he soon became a respected leader. 

The revolution reduced all these ef- 
forts to a shambles. Many of these young 
pioneers were casualties of the Reds. In 
the meantime, Dr. Herrera became a 
priest and the Franco regime came to 
power. Now many of the ideas Herrera 
the political leader tried to put through 
by using persuasion and reason sud- 
denly became a reality as a result of war 
and violence. Bishop Herrera was not 
changed by this, but some of his disci- 
ples were affected and became extrem- 
ists. He himself remains the moderate, 
understanding, and wise thinker who 
continues to see the greatest of all tem- 
poral goals as the raising of the work- 
ers’ standard of living, social progress, 
the loosening of state controls over the 
population, and the general moderniza- 
tion of life in Spain. 


HILE engaged in his episcopal 
duties, Dr. Herrera finds time for 
new ideas and activities. He pleads the 
cause of Spanish labor and tries to edu- 
cate the Spanish clergy along social lines. 
He manages to keep in touch with his 
pupils, now cabinet ministers, ambassa- 
dors, professors, and so on. They speak 
of him as being a grand friend. The 
Bishop of Malaga is, no doubt, a man 
the world should know and hear more 
about. He is more than modern Spain. 
He is modern Catholicism on the march. 
The Bishops of Malaga, Cordoba, and 
Valencia and the Auxiliary Bishop of 
Madrid, Casimiro Morcillo Gonzales are 
probably the most progressive and so- 
cial-minded Church leaders in Spain. 
The direct influence of Catholics on the 
Spanish State is of a rather recent date. 
Young Catholic politicians began to en- 
ter key government positions only two 
years ago, after Generalissimo Franco 
had decided the time had come for evo- 
lution and that the semi-Fascist Falange 
must be slowly pushed aside in favor of 
young Catholic Action men. Most of 
these leaders are disciples and friends of 
Bishop Herrera. 

This reform has not come about with- 
out violent Falangist opposition. They 
are crying murder and shouting traitor 
at the young Catholic newcomers. 
Franco’s authority has managed to 
matty fire and water and restore peace. 
This is one of the examples that shows 
that evolution is taking place in Spain 
and that, were it not for outside pres- 
sure, a greater liberalization of methods 
could already have taken place. Every- 
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one will agree that Communist terror- 
ists sent from French soil are hardly an 
encouragement for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to loosen the rigidity of police 
control. 

Police control, press censorship, (from 
which only Catholic Action papers are 
exempt), and detailed state intervention 
in economic life are the principal draw- 
backs of the Franco system. They are 
openly criticized both by foreigners and 
Spaniards. 

The Franco regime is not ideal nor 
does it answer democratic requirements. 
But for the first time in Spanish history, 
progress in the social field is taking 
place. Workers and not just manage: 
ment are supported. Public education 
and housing developments are encour 
aged. 

The national economy is in a very 
bad way because Spain has neither gold 
nor dollar exchange. As a consequence, 
she cannot buy machinery, food, or raw 
materials from abroad. Excluded from 
the Marshall Plan, she continues to live 
and build and produce, depending al- 
most exclusively on her own resources. 
These have never been sufficient. 

Spanish hopes of a better future are 
based almost entirely on prospects of 
American help. If it is not forthcoming, 
the situation can become critical. This 
worries American officials in Madrid first 
of all. 

But economic aid will not resolve the 
whole problem, which is also moral and 
psychological. Spain must be helped to 
rid herself of the present encirclement 
psychosis and return to normal relations 
with the outside world. Only then will 
evolution take place and _ institutions 
become freer. The young generation of 
Catholics now in leading positions seems 
to be the best medium through which 
these relations can be resumed and the 
hoped-for evolution achieved. 
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What the Cold War REALLY Is 





The battle is spiritual, and we will not be saved by the 
yawning agnostics, the sneering, finger-drumming atheists, 


the misty-eyed humanitarians. Victory lies elsewhere 


HE rosy optimism of the past cen- 
tury is not possible today except to 
frivolous minds. Now wise men ask grim 
questions. Is the curtain going up on a 
terrible tragedy? Are two world wars 
the prelude to the collapse of our civili- 
ation? Is the end of our time at hand? 
Man’s life on this planet has never 
been a matter of high joy or long ease. 
Since outraged Eden's flaming sword 
seared his vision, he has sweated in his 
exile and bled in his banishment. He 
has stumbled and fallen. And he has 
risen again and groped blindly on. But 
never in all his pitiful, tumultuous 
history has his suffering been so wide- 
spread, his misery so abysmal, his con- 
fusion so confounded, 
quent sense of 
tagious. 

Now, the most significant aspect of the 
world conflict today is the struggle be- 
tween Christianity and Marxian Athe- 
ism. Let it be quickly said that in this 
conflict there can be no compromise of 
basic concepts. It is a struggle to the 
death—the death in our time of either 
the Christian view of human life or the 
Communist view. 

Communism is the first attempt in 
man's entire history to found a way of 
life solely on a single plane: that of 
the material world. It is the absolute 
denial of man’s dual nature. It rejects 
the view man has held from the most 
primitive times concerning himself, that 
he too is fissionable material: part mor- 
tal flesh and part immortal spirit. “This 
is the illusion, dream, and postulate of 
Christianity, namely, that man has a 
soul,” wrote Karl Marx, the father of 
Communism. 

The prime value that Communism 
gives to economics (if the word “value” 
can properly be used by a Communist) 
is consistent with its end: to materialize, 
to bring down to a horizontal level the 
whole of man’s life, and on this earth- 
bound foundation to build an egalitar- 
ian or classless society whose only object 
will be the temporary welfare of the 
average citizen. Or, as he has come to 
be called, the Common Man. 

Communism, then, affirms as its pri- 
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and his conse- 
hopelessness so con- 


by CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


mary article of faith an unlimited belief 
in this Common. Man, in his inevitable 
physical and mental progress, and his 
final, total mastery of his environment 
and nature. Man, in the Communist 
view, is the measure of all things. 

Christianity insists that man is the 
highest of the animals and the lowest 
of the angels. It therefore asserts with 
equal logic the primacy of God, Con- 
sistent with this faith is Christianity’s 
goal: to spiritualize all of human life, 
to raise it to a supernatural level where 
the eternal happiness of man can alone 
be guaranteed—and without necessary 
prejudice to his earthly well-being. “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you,” is a capital article of 
Christian faith. 

There is no tangible, unrevealed evi- 
dence or scientific proof to be found in 
this world in conclusive support of 
either position. Only faith itself gives 
either Christian or Marxian his answer 
to the riddle of man. “Flesh and blood 
has not revealed this to thee, but My 
Father in heaven.”” What the Christian 
takes on Divine Revelation as truth, the 
Communist takes as truth on the revela- 
tion of Marx as interpreted by Stalin. 


AITH, as the Common Man of the 

East and the plain man of the West 
know, is not belief held contrary to 
evidence. It is belief held even in the 
absence of all evidence. It is intellectual 
assent to a proposition that quite pos- 
sibly can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved. Above all, it is a clinging to this 
proposition regardless of the personal 
consequences: even to death. 

Precisely what is compelling in Com- 
munism is this very element of blind 
faith in man. It is the mystique of 
materialism, its passionate claims con- 
cerning man’s future on earth, its sub- 
stance of things unseen and hoped for, 
and not Communism’s accomplishments, 
that draws men. 

False or not, a burning faith will ever 


and always conquer a tepidly held 
opinion. At the turn of the century, the 
soaring faith Communists had in the 
transfiguration of man under World 
Communism seemed to sweep before it 
all loosely held convictions, however 
“decent” and “liberal” and “democrat- 
ic’—and even “scientific.” Communism’s 
dark grandeur lay in its ardent and 
single-eyed aim to tear down the City 
of God, as advertised by nineteenth- 
century bourgeois Christianity, and to 
erect a whole new world—the City of 
Man—upon the ruins. 


HE true. Communist — what you 

might call the “sincere Red"—was 
(and is) utterly (and properly) disgust- 
ed with hypocritical Christianity. He 
hated that predatory nineteenth-century 
capitalism which saw “wealth accumu- 
late and men decay,” while millionaires 
who had lost all sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to labor subsidized parsons 
to preach Christian resignation to the 
dehumanized masses. 

The Communist failed to see that 
Socialism offered a solution in which, as 
G. K. Chesterton put it, “men accumu- 
late and wealth decays.” And, however 
sincere, the Communist made a grave 
error: he attributed the injustices suffer- 
ed by the Christian many at the hands 
of the Christian few, not to the hypoc- 
risy of these few, but to the sincerity 
and gullibility of the many. He illogical- 
ly blamed Christians and Christianity 
for the sufferings men endured because 
of those who had failed to be Christian. 
He enlarged the scope of his error to 
include all human history. He allowed 
his angry eyes to move fiercely over the 
book of man. In every civilization he 
found—naturally enough—a coincidence 
of injustices and a belief in Divinity. He 
made—most unscientifically—a direct cor- 
relation of a coincidence: he announced, 
as a matter of scientific fact, that all 
injustice was based on a belief in God. 
This, like many other of Communism’s 
dogmas, was a complete inversion of the 
Christian view that all injustice springs 
from a lack of belief in God. 

During the last century, many in the 
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West secretly sympathized with the 
itheistic, or as they preferred to call it, 
the “scientific” concept of the universe. 
Chey yearned to- see the experiment 
made of forming a society purged of 
religious myth and fantasy and brought 
down to “scientific reality.” In our time 
their desire has been gratified. 

They have seen. two great nations 
undertake the experiment of official 
Godlessness. Germany and Russia have 
provided fine laboratory tests for those 
who feel that a belief in God has too 
long hampered man in his forward 
mare h. 

These experiments in life without our 
Father have not, on the record, worked 
out too happily. Ethics and morals 
seemed to disappear—and with astound- 
ng rapidity—in the wake of religion. 

The moral laws, the natural laws of 
yeneral human beneficence or good will 
toward men, which are to be found in 
ill religions, in all times and climes, no 
longer found expression in the official 
ideologies of the two totalitarian coun- 

Thou shalt not kill,” cried the 
cient Jews. “Who meditates oppres- 
sion, his dwelling is overturned,” warned 
sabylonians. “Utter not a word by 
which anyone could be wounded,” 
uutioned the Hindus. “He whose heart 
in the smallest degree set upon good- 
ness will dislike no one,” commented 
the Chinese. The Golden Rule found no 
ho in Hitlerian or Marxian ethics. 

Gone, too, were the ancient laws 

mecerning sexual justice, honesty in 
yusiness dealing, duties to parents and 
forebears, justice in bearing witness, 
mercy to the weak and helpless, gener- 
sity to the vanquished. 

\bove all, the ideology of materialism 
frankly despised, and more, outlawed 
he Christian law of love, given by the 
lips of a Crucified God: “Greater love 
than this no man hath . . . Love one 
inother, as I have loved you. . . The 
Son of Man is not come to be ministered 
into, but to minister... Father, for- 
ive them, for they know not what they 


lo ets 


\ID Lenin, “We can and must write 
7 ina language which sows among the 
masses hate, repulsion, scorn, and the 
like, toward those of different thought 

we must be ready for trickery, 
deceit, lawbreaking, withholding and 
concealing the truth.” 

It is against the tragic backgrounds 
provided by the Russian and’ German 
experiments in living without God that 
we must ask ourselves this decisive 
question: 

Is Christianity, the. faith of our 
fathers, an adequate religion for us in 
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this time of awful crisis? Is this faith 
useful in the predicament of Modern 
Man? 

First, let us remind ourselves that it 
is the Person of the Saviour Himself 
which constitutes the difference between 
Christianity and all other religions. 

Christians believe that He who called 
Himself the Way and the Life has been 
one of us; that He lived in a house as 
we do; that He ate and drank and had 
a human mother whose holiness was 





Mrs. Luce—well-known author, 


lecturer, convert, and former 
Connecticut member of Congress 


hidden, as the God of Grace Himself 
is hidden. They believe that He slept 
and spoke as we do, and was born and 
died, as we die; and suffered, and bled, 
and cried out from the depths, as man 
himself so often has, that He was for- 
saken of God. 

It is the supreme Christian contention 
that in this Person not only all of God's 
natural laws, but all His revealed truths 
were exquisitely codified and fulfilled; 
that in Him, and by Him, and through 
Him, man was raised to live on a new 
level, a higher level than that of strict 
justice—he was raised to live on the level 
of Divine Mercy and Love which was 
to extend even to his enemies. 

For centuries, this Person, His story, 
and His words corresponded as nothing 
else in all history ever had, to the 
noblest aspirations of man’s heart. The 
Faith of the West was a faith in God's 
thirst for the love of man, and man’s 
hunger for the Love of God. And the 
beginning and the end, the being: and 
the becoming, of this mutual love was 
shown forth in the Incarnation, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection of this Person. 
He was the ultimate witness of man’s 


awareness of his intrinsic freedom, his 
uniqueness, his unrepeatableness, his 
mortal need for immortality, his im. 
mortal need for fruitful, ennobling par- 
ticipation in the life of nature and 
society. All that was elemental in man 
responded to the Christian dispensa- 
tion. For Christianity was not a phil- 
osophy, a code concerning how man 
ought to act. It was a faith concerning 
what man ought to be. He pught to be 
an alter Christus: another Christ. A 
burning faith in the conviction that, 
however much he failed, he ought to be 
like this Person, built all that we call 
Western civilization during the past two 
thousand years. 


ITH God as his Father, Christ 

as his Brother, and the Holy 
Spirit as his Friend, Western man dared 
everything, sought everything, endured 
everything, and triumphed over most 
things. 

When we examine the bases of our 
American civilization—when we follow 
to their headwaters the flow of values 
that we treasure in our way of life: the 
widespread devotion to humaneness, 
tolerance, freedom of speech and con- 
science, the general passion of equality, 
the rooted preference for peace, the 
constant insistence on fraternal atti- 
tudes—in short, when we seek the phil- 
osophical sources of our whole cluster 
of democratic ideas and ideals—we find 
they rise in the Christian idea of man. 
If we are honest, we must admit that 
the constant catalyzing agencies for good 
in our democracy have always been the 
doctrines which we evolved, in political 
and economic and social terms, from the 
dogmas of Christian faith. 

"Who am I? Who made me? Why was 
I born? Where am I gong? These are 
the first questions of children, the last 
of philosophers. The Christian was 
both child and philosopher. He cate- 
chized simply: Man was made by God 
to glorify Him, to serve Him, and to be 
with Him in Heaven. Here was his first 
cause, and his last end. But from his 
simple thesis that but one thing was 
necessary: to hear God and do His 
word, he evolved a tremendous theology 
and an incalculable train of _ phil- 
osophies, infinitely. subtle, infinitely 
complex, of law, art, science and gov- 
ernment. 

Were not what we call liberty, frater- 
nity, equality—all the great ethical 
values of democracy—born and evolved 
from His words: “One is your master— 
and all you are brethren”? He forgave 
a repentant thief with His last breath. 
Can anyone doubt that this deed is re- 
lated to our own desire to forgive, say, 
repentant German Nazis? He threatened 
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with hellfire and damnation all those 
who failed to see Him, to see God Him- 
self in the least of His children—in the 
weak or weary or underprivileged. Is 
this not our warrant for all our his- 
torical progressive social-security legis- 
lation? 

Our forefathers were sharply aware 
of the relevance of Christianity to de- 
mocracy. The writings of all our fifty- 
six signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are rich with direct references 
to the Gospel message as the prime 
source and justification of the great new 
political experiment begun in 1776 on 
this continent. 

One passage from Washington's Fare- 
well Address should be enough to con- 
vince any American of the paramount 
importance our Founding Fathers at- 
tached to the Christian religion: in se- 
curing the good of the citizen. 

Said our first President: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man pay 
the tribute of patriotism who would 
labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens . 
And let us with caution, indulge the 
supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in the exclusion of religious 
principles. 

“Tis substantially true that virtue 
or morality is the necessary spring of 
popular government. . . . Who that is 
a sincere friend to it, can look with in- 
difference upon attempts to shake the 
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foundations of the fabric? 


ODAY, it is a cliché to say Chris- 
T tianity has been tried and _ has 
failed, but it is equally banal — and 
equally untrue—to retort that it has not 
failed, because it has never been tried. 
The plain historical fact is that Chris- 
tianity has been tried. And wherever it 
has been tried, with honest intent and 
passionate purpose, it has succeeded as 
nothing else ever tried by man has done. 
Our very form of government is a living 
monument to the incorporation in po- 
litical forms of Christian principles 
concerning the freedom and dignity of 
the individual. 

Today, we are living on our spiritual 
capital. Our Christianity is a wasting 
asset. We are becoming a generation of 
religious prodigals, of spiritual para- 
sites. 

How long can we demand, as indi- 
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viduals, to share in the group benefits 
of Christianity, and yet insist on our 
right to disassociate ourselves and our 
children from the practical task of even 
conserving, not to say increasing, those 
benefits? How long can we clamor for 
Christian treatment, while ignoring any 
obligation on our part to foster Chris- 
tian belief? 

No day goes by, no forum is held in 
America, without its quota of stirring 
appeals for our citizens to show high 
ideals and noble efforts in the 
tions of our many melancholy 
lems. We all demand’ the functions of 
an organ which we have indifferently 
allowed to be ripped out of our social 


solu- 
prob- 


body. But more and more we want 
to produce Christian deeds without 
Christian hearts; Christian thoughts 


without Christian minds. We desire to 
pluck the fruits of faith where we have 
let the branch of faith itself wither or 
be torn up. 

Meanwhile, westward 
course of totalitarianism. 

Shall we speak plainly? Our fate, no 
less than Europe's, is sealed in Com- 
munism if we do not soon convert our 
hearts in a living faith. We dare not 
hope we shall defeat materialism with 
embarrassed protestations about feeling 
good will toward all men, or mealy- 
mouthed murmurs that it ‘is “such bad 


moves the 


taste” to speak about one’s private con- 
victions, and that “doing the decent, 
democratic thing” is all that counts. 
Nor will we be saved from Stalin by 
the yawning agnostics, the sneering, 
finger-drumming atheists, the  senti- 
mental, misty-eyed “humanitarians” who 
spend their days peddling plans for sav- 


ing all mankind while a beggar dies of 
hunger on their doorsteps. Not these, 
and certainly not the Christian 
Pharisees and hypocrites, will rescue our 
souls—or our rooftrees—from the fiery 
sons of Marx. These are the hardened 
fools, the timid and tepid ones that 
Nietzsche and Dostoievsky, those Euro- 
pean prophets of doom, retched over a 
hundred years ago. These are the luke- 
warm that even God spews from His 
mouth. 


E must have men who will roar 

their belief like those Lions of 
Love, the saints and martyrs, or we shall 
all be devoured by those tigers of hate, 
the Communists. 

Only mien of deep religious faith can 
lay down the challenge to totalitarian- 
ism. Only men who love their fellow 
men “in the bowels of Christ” can pre- 
vent war, if it is to be prevented, re- 
deem its horrible ravages if it cannot. 

Only the apostolic Christian is cer- 
tain of victory in the struggle. For he 
is forever armed against loss. Let the 
totalitarian night fold its iron wings 
above him, let the fires of persecution 
and torture rain upon him; defeat is 
victory, death itself is life, if he can 
still say with St. Paul: 

“I have fought a good fight. I have 
finished my course. I have kept the 
Faith. As for the rest, there is laid 
up for me a crown of justice, which the 
Lord, the just judge, will render to me 
in that day: and not only to me, but to 
them also that love His coming.” 

It may well be that the Folly of the 
Cross is still the only wisdom that can 
save our civilization. 








me so hard?” 
The stranger bristled. 





> A visitor to New York was walking up Eighth Avenue when 
a man approached from the rear and slapped him smartly across 
the shoulders. When he saw his mistake, the stranger apologized: 

“I'm sorry, sir. I mistook you for my old friend Kelly.” 

But the angry victim was not so easily soothed. 

“Even if I were Kelly,” he thundered, “did you have to hit 


“And what do you care,” he charged, “how hard I hit Kelly?” 
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—R. F. Greer 

















SEATED in the cab of the New York 
Central's famous Twentieth Century Limited, 
John J. Hoyt, Sr. accepts congratulations from 
ris son John and his grandson Brian, who 
looks up at him with admiring eyes. For 
Grandpop had just completed fifty-five years 
of railroading, in which time he drove crack 
trains over two million miles without an 
accident, 

The most memorable day in his life as a 
Catholic and railroader occurred in 1926, the 
year the Eucharistic Congress was held in 
Chicago. He was assigned to drive the cele- 
brated “Cardinal Special” that still holds the 
record for carrying the largest group of Catho- 
ic prelates on one train at the same time. 

\t every small station from New York to 
Chicago, this brightly painted train, with Mr. 
Hoyt at the throttle, was greeted by thousands 
»f devoted and cheering Catholics. It was an 
honor the old engineer will never forget. 

Now in retirement, he travels—by train. 


Above, Mr. Hoyt explains train signals on 
a miniature to a young admirer. Below, he 
is greeted by the crew after his last run. 
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THE charming young lady above is 
Betty Clark, twelve-year-old “Sweet- 
heart of the Catholic War Veterans.” 
During the war, Betty sang for the 
soldiers in various hospitals in the 
East. She particularly likes to sing at 
the Rehabilitation Center for Blind 
Veterans, as she herself is blind. 

In 1942, as a little tot, she sang for 
Nick Kenny and his Radio Gang. A 
music teacher heard her and offered 
her lessons. She has been studying with 
him since and now sings in six langu- 
ages. One music critic prophesies that 
she will one day sing at the Metro- 
politan. And she is well on her way, as 
she is the only child in America with 
her own radio network program. Hei 
delicate soprano voice can be heard 
over ABC every Sunday afternoon. 

Betty is constantly in demand. She 
sings for churches, the Catholic Chari 
ties, and recently for the National 
Council to Combat Blindness 

Though blind from birth, her mo 
ther has taught her to sew, cook, and 
do the many things of a normal child. 
She reads Braille and plays the piano. 
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Betty Clark, “The Sweetheart of the 
Catholic War Veterans,” takes a bow. 


Betty has coached her little niece, Mary 
Anne Pelentrop, to sing on the radio too. 


Brune of Hollywood, N.Y.C. 
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NIE SU. 


N A SMALL cemetery in Quemado, 

New Mexico, the sun brightens a few 
cattered tombstones. Last summer, in 
that same cemetery, it brightened the 
aces of a small group of Mexican chil- 
lren who sat cross-legged to hear their 
eacher tell them about God. Each 
ummer all over the United States, 
teachers and pupils gather for Religious 
Vacation Schools in private homes, 
lance halls, huts, abandoned saloons, 
school buildings, barns, or under the 
shade of tall, strong trees which reach 
out for the hand of God. 

It all started in 1921 when Father 
Edwin V. O'Hara (now Bishop of 
Kansas City, Missouri) saw the impor- 
ance of a religious vacation school pro- 
ram on a wide and permanent basis. At 
the time he was pastor of St. Mary's 
Church in Eugene, Oregon. He organ- 
ized at Cottage Grove, Junction City, 
and Springfield, three of his missions, the 
first program of intensified religious in- 
struction for Catholics of rural America. 

It was at Cottage Grove, in the un- 
usual octagonal mission church, that 
Sisters Annola and Rose Irma of the 
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Lay apostles join priests and religious in 


bringing instruction to Catholic children in the 
palatable form of the Religious Vacation School 


by LOUISE MERCIER 


Convent of the Holy Names taught the 
first class of twenty-five children. The 
program included Catechism, Bible His- 
tory, Sacred Music, Sewing, Mass Pray- 
ers, New Testament studies, and the 
Geography of the missions of the Church. 
The children became the official choir 
of the mission church. A similar program 
was carried out at Junction City and 
Springfield. 

In 1921, there were in all the United 
States three Religious Vacation Schools 
and a handful of students; in 1945, 
there were 8,253 Schools and more than 
a half million students. Why the rapid 
growth? The numerical growth and 
pedagogical improvement of the vacation 
schools result from the unceasing and 
united efforts of those who realize that 
they best live religion who practice it, 
and best practice who teach it. Rev. 
George A. Murphy reported from his 
Oregon mission in June, 1947, “I could 
write a volume on my summer school be- 
cause it is the happiest and most whole- 
some part of my ministry. I cannot ima- 
gine my life without it, nor would the 
children miss it for anything in the 


world, It is surely one of the unforgetta- 
ble times in their young lives.” 

The Religious Vacation School is not 
a substitute for religious instruction 
during the school year. It supplements 
it. The schedule usually consists of a 
four-week period: five days a week and 
three hours daily. In sparsely settled 
areas, the schedule is adjusted to the 
needs. Sometimes, because of transporta- 
tion difficulties, the classes are conducted 
during the entire day for a two-week 
period. Are periods of such concentrated 
religious instruction too taxing for the 
children? On the contrary, the balanced 
program of study and recreation which 
has been tried and proved successful: in 
many parts of the country provides suf- 
ficient variety to keep the children alert 
and interested. 

The Archdiocese of Los Angeles, in 
1926, was the first to adopt the Religious 
Vacation School as an integral part of 
its diocesan Confraternity program. It 
continues to hold first place in numbers 
as well as in contribution to the exten- 
sion of the program. Particularly has it 
been a pioneer in proje@ work. It has 
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devised a series of graded project books 
explaining the catechism, liturgy, etc. 
Rotogravure pictures, many of them 
copies of Old Masters, are used in these 
series, giving the child an appreciation 
of Catholic art. 


s Generally, the morning activities of 


the Religious Vacation School are di- 

yided in the following manner: 

8:15 Mass for Children 

9:00 Opening prayers and hymns 

9:10 Picture study and sacred story 

9:30 Christian Doctrine 

10:00 Conduct and religious practice 
Recess with supervised recreation 

10:30 Singing 

10:45 Liturgy 

11:00 Religious project work, handcraft 
class 

11:50 Closing prayers 

12;00 Dismissal 

This program is outlined in the three 

Confraternity Religious Vacation School 

Manuals. Besides acquiring a funda- 

mental knowledge and respect for the 

liturgy, a command of the basic truths 

of their religion, an introduction to the 

beauty of the Bible stories, the children 

are encouraged to concretize this knowl- 

edge and love through projects and 

handcraft. 

They find that it is possible to make a 
small shrine from the trunk of a tree, if 
they carefully distribute a few branches 
and place a vigil light before a statue. 
They find that the old piece of silk that 
Mother was going to throw away will 
make a fine miniature chasuble for 
“Father Make-Believe” who is standing 
at the lower step of the altar which they 
carved from stray pieces of wood. 

They find that the “lilies of the field” 
of which Christ spoke also grow on their 
hillside; that they can pluck one from its 
stem, look at it, and see in it the wonder 
of Creation. In illustrating the story of 
Creation, they project yesterday vividly 
into today by drawing in their religion 
books a picture of a car, with God driv- 
ing Adam and Eve, who are seated in the 
back seat, out of the Garden of Eden! 








Outdoor First Communion class at _Springerville, 


Can we not promise them that the 
reality which they find in their early 
days will remain? The work done in the 
RVS is only a foretaste of the benefits 
which children derive from close asso- 
ciation with the truths of their Faith. 
Parents are the ones who can continue 
feeding the lessons which are not only 
to be learned, but also lived. It might be 
noted here that salutary effects on 
parents are by-products of the RVS. In 
a midwestern diocese, the oldest of a 
family of six, whose father, once a Catho- 
lic, had married a Lutheran outside the 
Church, played ball with the pupils in 
the vacation school during the recreation 
period. The next year he attended the 
school. The result: the entire family was 
brought into the Church. 

The Religious Vacation Schools which 
are a portion of the all-embracing aposto- 
late of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine will be most successful when 
there are sufficient and willing hands en- 
gaged in it. Priests regard it their duty 
to partake in the work of teaching all 
nations, Sisters, after assuring an in- 
quiring student that they are not “pen- 
guins,”” wholeheartedly assume their role 
of teacher. But how can the laity help? 
The laity, officially credited by archdi- 
ocesan or diocesan office of the CCD, can 
teach where the number of religious is 
inadequate. Many dioceses have estab- 
lished courses for the preparation of 
Confraternity teachers which contribute 
greatly to the success of the vacation 
school program. Unprepared teachers 
may dampen the initial enthusiasm of 
the children, which often reduces atten- 
tion, if not attendance. It is essential 
that the vacation school teacher have a 
knowledge of the Catholic religion, the 
training and equipment for teaching 
children. It is well also that he be pre- 
pared to correct the misconception that 
Matrimony is a sacrament by which 
“two people blind themselves for life!” 

The laity can become “helpers” by 
transporting students and teachers to 
and from classes by automobile, bus, or 
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by horse, over lane or highway; by pre- 
paring material necessary for the project 
period—paper, paste, and paints, and by 
taking attendance as well as supervising 
recreation. The laity can become “fish- 
ers” or “home visitors” by contacting 
parents in need of extra encouragement; 
by convincing those who hesitate 
(“School in summertime?”) that Re- 
ligious Vacation School is not school, 
but a period of joyous living and doing. 
They are especially qualified to assist in 
advertising the program by writing for 
local and diocesan newspapers, making 
and placing posters in drugstores, mar- 
kets, churches, etc. 

A striking answer to the call for lay 
action was that of six girls from Mary- 
wood College in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
who chose to spend a portion of their 
summer spiritually by the shores of 
Galilee rather than bodily by those of 
the Atlantic. They arrived in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, to assist Sister M. Alice, 
M.S.B.T., and Father Joseph Durick in 
the conducting of the RVS; “to cry in 
the wilderness for a while the message 
of Christ.” It proved to be, as one stu- 
dent reported, “a wonderful spiritual 
experience.” 

This is not the first time college stu- 
dents have assisted in RVS work. In 
1937, Trinity College students helped in 
Southern Pines, N. C. In 1941, the first 
lay missionaries, mostly from Ursuline 
College, Louisville, Kentucky, went to 
Birmingham. The fifth summer two girls 
from St. Mary’s College in Notre Dame, 
Indiana, repeated the precedent. Last 
year, the seventh summer, brought the 
six Marywood girls who left with the 
promise that three would return with 
three others. Ten students from the Col- 
lege of St. Rose in Albany taught two 
weeks in North Carolina. No doubt 
there are other evidences of the con- 
tribution college students make by lend- 
ing their support to the understaffed 
vacation schools of the South. More 
students are needed. 

It can now be said that the movement 
of religious instruction through the vaca- 
tion schools, which began in the little 
mission in Oregon, has spread through- 
out the country, so that each diocese is 
familiar with this program. However, the 
RVS needs continued support not so 
much financially, for the cost of con- 
ducting one is comparatively small, but 
by the interest and encouragement and 
activity of the laity. 

It is of course extremely satisfying to 
survey the progress made in this field in 
the past twenty-eight years. But the work 
must be vastly extended. The minds of 
children must be continuously nourished 
with the knowledge and love of truth 
and then only will they come to be its 
apostles. 













The Sign Drama Award 

\nother theatrical season has been filed away in the limbo 
of the record books, with the attendant recapitulation of the 
year’s hits, near-hits, and misses. The 1948-49 period proved 
particularly barren of plays that Catholic audiences seek and 
may wholeheartedly support. 

rhe situation is especially unfortunate at this time when 
moral standards are being threatened, even destroyed, on all 
sides. The playwrights of our time have done a singularly 
fine job of mirroring the sordid, the seamy, and the sugges- 
tive—all in the name of realism. They have, to a very great 
extent, failed to contribute anything of tangible worth to the 
sreatly needed uplift of the drama. If we are to judge by the 
omplete lack of moral stamina in the year’s plays, then this 

ivilization of ours has fallen to low estate indeed. 

Che Pulitzer Committee, the Drama Critics Circle, and the 
other laurel-bestowing groups have seen fit to honor Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman; Jean Giraudoux’ The Mad- 

roman of Chaillot; Robert Morley’s Edward, My Son; Cole 
Porter’s Kiss Me Kate; and the Rodgers-Hammerstein mu- 
sical, South Pacific, in various categories. 

rhe Miller play, which has garnered the lion's share of the 
seasonal awards, is technically expert, but depressing in its 
norbid materialism. It has all the requisites of a fine play, 

xcept the inner core of spirituality without which any work 
»f art is an empty shell. In varying degrees, and for a variety 
f reasons, the other “hit” plays of the year are equally un- 
ce eptable. 

But if the professional theater is in the slough of despair, 
here are others at work in the field who are unstinting in 
their efforts to raise the quality of the current drama, yet 
naintain a technical superiority. Outstanding in that en- 
leavor is the Blackfriars’ Guild, a group of inspired footlight 
vorkers headed by Father Urban Nagle, O.P., and Father 
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Elwood Smith is splendid as Blessed Martin 
de Porres in the dramatically effective 
Blackfriars’ production, “City of Kings’’ 












Frank Morgan with June Allyson and Jimmy 
Stewart in “The Stratton Story,” tale of 
a handicapped baseball player’s comeback 
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Thomas F. Carey, O.P., who founded the Guild in 1932. 

Their attempts to produce plays of superior moral value 
usually have proved successful. In fact, their batting average 
is so good that not one of the twenty-eight productions they 
have presented in New York since opening their theater in 
1940 has been a failure. The metropolitan drama critics, not 
particularly enamored of the amateur groups, have been 
lavish in their praise of Blackfriars’ productions, even to the 
point of including them in annual honor lists. 

The outstanding presentation of the Guild's '48-'49 season 
has been CITY OF KINGS, the impressive tribute to Blessed 
Martin de Porres written by Father Nagle. (THe Sicn, April, 
1949) A poignant portrait of the zealous Martin, it has 
the understanding, the humor, and the conflict that go to 
make up a really fine play. Not only is it one of the best 
dramas the Guild has produced, it is—on its own merit—one 
of the best Catholic plays of our time. 

Belatedly, but with enthusiasm, we have decided that 
THE SIGN DRAMA AWARD should go to the Blackfriars’ 
Guild, not for this year’s great play alone—but for the 
splendid work the group has accomplished during the nine 
years it has brightened the theatrical scene. Though cramped 
for space and obviously not operating on a Broadway budget, 
the Guild has set a standard that professional producers 
might profitably emulate. 
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In “Tulsa,” Fred Graham, Robert Preston, 
and Susan Hayward portray three people 
caught in the rush for Oklahoma oil lands 















The New Plays 


Though the new Rodgers-Hammerstein musical, SOUTH 
PACIFIC, has many worthwhile features, it is far from being 
the sensational affair you might expect after digesting the 
extravagant reports from the press box. One critic, who 
managed to maintain his balance and his perspective in the 
face of an overwhelming onslaught of publicity, declared that 
the play's Broadway reception was a perfect example of mass 
hysteria. With that comment we agree wholeheartedly. 

In many respects the show is second-rate. Certainly it 
cannot be compared with the producers’ first hit, Oklahoma, 
nor does it top the outstanding moments of their other mu 
sical collaborations. It maintains a nice balance between 
song and story; leans heavily on the vocal ability of Ezio 
Pinza and the personality of Mary Martin; contains two or 
three lilting tunes; foregoes dance or spectacle; depends on 
incidents from the James Michener book, Tales of the South 
Pacific, for its plot; and carries an extra burden in ribald 
humor and suggestiveness. 

This minority report on a play that has prospective cus 


tomers in line at 7 A.M. to buy standing-room stubs for the 


evening performance is written in the belief that such over- 
selling and overpublicizing is bad public relations for the 
theater. South Pacific is a moderately enjoyable play with 
music. Only in Mr. Pinza’s vocal interludes does it rate super- 
I: tives. 


June, 1949 





Mark Stevens and Coleen Gray provide roman- 
tic interest in “Sand,” film version of Will 


James’ fable of a show horse who runs wild 















For its inspiring production, “City 
of Kings,” and for its many contributions to 
the theater, we present The Sign 
Drama Award to the Blackfriars’ Guild 


by JERRY COTTER 


Lee Tracy and Walter Hampden have a timely, thrilling, 
and tense play in Herman Wouk’s THE TRAITOR. In the 
best cloak-and-dagger tradition, it tells the story of academic 
disloyalty such as we find on campuses and in classrooms 
today. Hampden appears as an eminent professor of philos- 
ophy who refuses to sign a loyalty pledge in the face of a 
threat by his university's trustees to oust all Communist 
teachers. Then his protegé, a young physicist, delivers atomic 
secrets to a Red agent in the hope that it will create an 
armament deadlock, and Naval Intelligence steps in to ex- 
pose the plot. It has been a long time since we have seen a 
play as frankly American in tone as this. Tracy, Hampden, 
Wesley Addy, and John Wengraf are excellent in their 
various roles, and the Jed Harris staging is deft and well 
paced. One flaw is the unnecessary and irrelevant blasphemy 
that detracts from the otherwise heartening effect of this 
dynamic blend of ideological discussion and melodrama. 


Sidney Kingsleyss DETECTIVE STORY is*an inconclusive 
drama with lurid tendencies and pretensions to weightier 
moments that never quite ring true. As a thriller, with a 
New York police station setting, it is straightforward and 
exciting. When it goes over to the realm of psychoanalysis, 
author Kingsley runs into difficulties that are never fully re- 
solved. His chief protagonist is a detective with a sadistic 
streak, a man who fails to temper justice with mercy in his 
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dealings with criminals. He is pitiless, even when his own 
wife is revealed as a wrongdoer. Ultimately this rigid code 
brings about his own doom. 

As a character, Detective McLeod is far less convincing 
than the play itself, which gets by on the basic excitements 
pravided by the playwright. Sharp issue can be taken with 
Kingsley, however, on his dialogue, which is far too realistic 
and vulgar. It reveals a rather appalling lack of originality 
and inventiveness. Ralph Bellamy’s portrayal of the unbend- 
ing sleuth is ruthless, stern, and thoroughly competent. Meg 
Mundy and the remaining members of the large cast are also 
equal to the chores imposed on them by the author. The net 
result is a fast-moving, hard-hitting melodrama that is effec- 
tive in its true category; but when it delves into the psychotic 
and relies on gutter vernacular, it strikes discordant notes. 


Over the Fence 

\ heart-warming, semifictional study of a man who refused 
to be beaten, THE STRATTON STORY rates with the cur- 
rent year’s outstanding motion pictures. In addition, it is one 
of the best baseball stories ever screened. All the ingredients 
of an unusual movie have been balanced with expert care by 
director Sam Wood, who has the invaluable assistance of 
james Stewart in smashing this inspirational story over the 
fence for a sure homer. 

Monty Stratton’s rise to diamond fame is well known to 
the baseball fans and is treated here with particular emphasis 
on his family relationship rather than the conventional 
pennant-race dramatics. The story is wholesome, inspira- 
tional, engrossing. You can’t ask very much more than that. 

Credit Stewart with the finest work of his recent career 
as the gangling Texan. June Allyson, Frank Morgan, Agnes 
Moorhead, Bill Williams, ballplayers Gene Bearden, Bill 
Dickey, and Jimmy Dykes co-operate in turning out a winner 
with sufficient appeal for everyone in the family. (M-G-M) 


Reviews in Brief 

Elaborate, realistic, and exciting, TULSA stands well to the 
fore in the action-spectacle group. The Oklahoma oil lands 
provide the setting for a story based on the actual conflict 
that occurred in the early twenties between the cattle men 
and the prospectors. A rough-and-tumble melodrama with 
a slight méssage in the form of a plea for conservation of 
natural resources, this is tailored to meet the requirements 
of the family trade. Susan Hayward, Robert Preston, Pedro 
\rmandariz, and Lloyd Gough make the most of their roles, 
ind the Technicolor photography is several degrees above 
iverage. (Eagle-Lion) 


Will James’ SAND, adapted from the famous novelist’s 
popular horse story, is one of the year’s most beautiful pro- 
ductions. Filmed in Colorado with its rugged, awesome 
scenic beauty, the fable of a show horse who runs wild be- 
comes a fascinating production. The attempts to recapture 
the stallion, blended with a slight romance, make for superb 
family entertainment. Mark Stevens, Coleen Gray, and Rory 
Calhoun have leading roles, but the horse, “Jubilee,” is the 
real star of this enjoyable adventure. (20th Century-Fox) 


Spencer Tracy and Deborah Kerr acquit themselves with 
glory in the British-made screen version of EDWARD, MY 
SON. A tense drama, with no relieving humor and little 
moral value, it’ presents the case of a warped family rela- 
tionship in which an indulgent father and a weak mother 
ruin their own lives and destroy their son's. Ruthless in 
business and social relationships in order that he might 
pamper his son, Tracy permits nothing to stand in the path 
of this perverted ambition. When his wife belatedly realizes 
what is happening, she fights back for a time, then takes the 
coward’s refuge in drink. The son is killed in the war, leav- 
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ing an illegitimate child, whom ‘Tracy sets out to find in the 
hope of starting the cycle over again. Suggestiveness in one 
scene and the complacent approval of divorce mark this as 
partly objectionable on moral grounds. Miss Kerr's character. 
ization is brilliant and there are intelligent performances by 
fan Hunter, Leueen McGrath, and James Donald. (M-G-M) 


Baseball gets farce treatment in IT HAPPENS EVERY 
SPRING, a zany fantasy that could happen only in the never 
never land of a writer's imagination. It tells of an obscure 
chemistry professor who stumbles across a substance that 
will make a baseball allergic to wood. He becomes a major. 
league pitcher, winning the pennant and the series with the 
unethical ball that hops out of the way whenever it ap. 
proaches a bat. Ray Milland and Paul Douglas keep the 
laughs rolling along at a merry pace in this novel handling 
of a seasonal story. We wonder how Happy Chandler and 
the League managers will react to the implication that a 
shady trick might win a pennant and go unchallenged. Base- 
ball is the patsy in this fanciful yarn. (20th Century-Fox) 


Boxing takes mauling in the brutally realistic CHAMPION, 
which has little to recommend it aside from the fine work of 
Kirk Douglas. A blistering indictment of the racketeers who 
have clustered around the ring and of the savage callous- 
ness bred into some fighters, its impact is dynamic, but the 
net entertainment value is slight. The excessive brutality, plus 
the recurring suggestiveness and bland dismissal of marital 
vows, mark this out of bounds for the audience seeking 
wholesome entertainment. (United Artists) 


Bob Hope has his best opportunity in years with the Damon 
Runyon story, SORROWFUL JONES, partly subduing his 
own flamboyant personality in the process of turning in a 
strong characterization. This is a new version of Little Miss 
Marker, the movie that brought Shirley Temple to public 
attention some fifteen years ago. Hope appears as a race- 
track bookie who finds himself playing guardian to a child 
left by her father as security for a bet. The fun is adult, 
with Lucille Ball and a new screen youngster, Mary Jane 
Saunders, giving skillful aid to the hard-working Hope. 
(Paramount) 


An abortive revolt in Cuba during the Machado regime is 
the plot pivot of WE WERE STRANGERS, which purports 
to strike a blow for freedom and liberty. It is a strange con- 
coction, forcefully realistic at times, yet never quite con- 
vincing in its protestations, nor thoroughly integrated in its 
dramatic strivings. Mark this down as a morbid melodrama, 
unconvincingly acted by Jennifer Jones, John Garfield, and 
Pedro Armandariz. Morally it falls equally short of the mark 
with several deviations from good taste. (Columbia) 


Seldom has the screen pointed up the lesson of racial under- 
standing with such telling effect as in the crisply produced, 
HOME OF THE BRAVE. Based on the Broadway play 
which indicted anti-Semitism, the screen version has been 
altered to focus on anti-Negro prejudice. Technically, it is 
a splendid piece of moviemaking, and judged from the moral 
standpoint, it gives a forceful analysis of an unpleasant situa- 
tion. Five ‘men are sent to a Japanese-held island on a dan- 
gerous mission. One of the group is a Negro; another is 
strongly prejudiced and unwilling to have the colored boy 
included in the company. The resulting tension is built con- 
vincingly and cleverly without any of the hysteria that so 
often characterizes racial discussion. On its merits as an ad- 
venture film this also rates a recommendation. James 
Edwards, Steve Brodie, Douglas Dick, Jeff Corey, Frank 
Lovejoy, and Lloyd Bridges are splendid in an excellently 
developed study for the discriminating. (United Artists) 
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Father, Son, and Spirit 


Please unravel the mystery of the Trinity—L. M., SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


For the men, women, and children who have gone before us 
to the Church Triumphant, the Blessed Trinity is no longer 
a mystery, for they understand it thoroughly. But for us of the 
Church Militant, still on probation as we are, the divine 
Trinity of Persons is still a mystery. We can unravel a 
mystery to a certain extent only. Nevertheless, we can be- 
lieve with a divine security, on the assurance of God who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. 

Our principal source of Trinitarian information is our 
Divine Saviour, who identified Himself miraculously as the 
second of three Divine Persons—as the eternal Son of His 
eternal Father—and who introduced us to the third Divine 
Person, known as the Spirit of Truth and Love. All in all, 
God has revealed to us a surprising abundance of information 
about Himself. That information furnishes us a mental 
picture of God, the outlines of which are clear-cut, even 
though some features are still obscure to our nearsighted 
vision. When we attain to the fullness of our maturity in 
heaven, we shall enjoy an unearthly insight into all the 
wonders that make God what He is. According to the pre- 
view revealed to us here and now, the Almighty consists of 
three Divine Persons—a Father, His Son, and Their Spirit. 
These three Persons are bonded together in one and the 
same Divine Nature, somewhat after the manner of the 
three petals of the shamrock—each one of which is distinct 
from the others, and all of which stem from the same root. 
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We can emphasize the unique characteristics of the Trinity 
by resort to an example in contrast. Having done so, we shall 
offer some examples illustrative of those unique characteris- 
tics. In an assembly of, let us say, one hundred men, women, 
and children, we find that each of the hundred is human 
because all have a human nature. And each of the hundred 
is a distinct human person. As regards human nature and 
human personality, there is a ratio of one to one—one na- 
ture, one person in each case. We are used to that and take 
it for granted. But with the Almighty it is quite different— 
so much so that, on the basis of our own experience and 
observation, we should never suspect it. The divine ratio is 
one Nature to three Persons. 

There is only one God, only one Divine Nature, so perfect 
that there is no other equal to it. We might suggest the perfec- 
tion of that Divine Nature by saying that God is “all mind 
and all heart.” In fact, God is so wonderful in His thought 
and in His love that the Divine Nature, so to speak, flowers 
into three Divine Persons. Masterpieces of music, literature, 
and the like flower out from the perfection of even a well- 
developed human mind—not to mention the endless output 
of inventive genius. And a child is a masterpiece of human 
love. Hence, it is hardly surprising to be told reliably that 
there are three Divine Persons—a Father, His Son, and Their 
Spirit of Truth and Love—in the one great God who is “all 
mind and all heart.” 

We are accustomed to credit each of the Divine Persons 
with a particular share in the accomplishment of our destiny. 
Thus we think of our Father in heaven as the one who 
created us from the dust of nothingness; we shall need all 
eternity to thank His divine Son for having redeemed us at 
the expense of His own sacred life; we look to the Holy 
Spirit as the one who continues the work of rehabilitation 
begun by the Son. Gratitude begets co-operation. Prior to His 
ascension from earth to heaven, our Divine Saviour assured 
us: “J will ask the Father, and He will send you another 
Paraclete (Comforter,) that He may abide with you forever.” 
Thanks to the Holy Ghost as well as to the Father and the 
Son, we are not wanderers on the face of the earth, for 
there are three Divine Persons who are solicitous for us. 


Legitimate Remarriage 


a) Is it possible for a Catholic to marry a Protestant di- 
vorcee? 

b) If the Protestant party wishes to become a Catholic, 
must he do so before marrying the Catholic party? 

c) Does the fact that the Protestant or his divorced part- 


ner is unbaptized have any bearing on the case?—e. M., 
PORTLAND, ME. 


a) The legitimacy of marriage between a Catholic and any 
divorcee depends upon one, common denominator—the 
validity or invalidity of the divorcee’s previous marriage, as 
adjudicated by the Church. This common denominator has 
been discussed and exemplified in recent issues of the “Sign 
Post,” (Dec., 1948; April, May, 1949). 

b) Not necessarily; the advisable time of admission into the 
Church should be decided, according to the merits of each 
individual case, by the priest responsible for a prospective 
convert’s instruction. 

c) If both the Protestant and his divorced partner were un- 
baptized and could not live together peacefully because of 
religious differences, it is possible that the prospective con- 
vert might be entitled to the Pauline Privilege. Apropos of 
this possibility, we quote the Church’s Code of Canon Law: 
Legitimate marriage between unbaptized persons, even if 
consummated, is dissolved in favor of the Faith, by virtue of 
the Pauline Privilege (1 Cor. 7:12-15). This privilege is not 
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applicable to a marriage between a baptized and an unbap- 
tized person with dispensation from the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult (Canon 1120). The bond of the first marriage, 
contracted in infidelity, is dissolved only when the baptized 
party contracts a new marriage validly (Canon 1126). How- 
ever, to verify one’s title to the Pauline Privilege, the case 
should be submitted to the matrimonial authorities of the 
diocese. 


Unwed Mother About to Wed 


s755he ss I have a little boy who to me is very dear. I feel 
I am doing the right thing to raise my child, rather than 
give him up. I intend to be married. May I wear a white 
gown and veil? Someone tells me I shouldn’t.—x. L., 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


The white bridal ensemble is considered symbolic of virginity. 
This significance is popularly understood. But you are under 
no obligation to publicize your past status by a wedding attire 
that would occasion speculation and gossip, especially if the 
wedding take place within the Church. With the exception 
of God and a very few creatures, your past is no one else's 
business. For the sake of your husband-to-be as well as your 
own, decide on the white ensemble and disregard anyone 
who may consider herself entitled to “first cast a stone” 
(John 8:1-11). 


Laws of Nature—Norm or Cause? 


Recently, I encountered a man who has no faith in any 
church. He seems fairly well-educated and says that 
through study he has arrived at the conclusion that all 
events in the universe can happen only in accordance 
with the laws of nature. From the public library, I pro- 
cured a book on Therese Neumann. But he still remains 
very skeptical about the whole business—objecting that if 
her case be true, it should be headline news.—R. R., OAK 
PARK, ILL. 


The case of Therese Neumann, the Catholic stigmatist, has 
been headline news in religious and secular newspapers for 
over two decades of years, as well as in dozens of well-pub- 
licized books. However, the manifold Neumann phenomena, 
scientifically verifiable as supernatural in character, are only 
a few links in an unbroken chain of the miraculous, stretch- 
ing from the days of Christ’s mortal life upon earth, onward 
to the very present. You might refer your skeptic to the March 
issue of the “Sign Post’”—“Miracles on the Decrease?” 

A poorly educated person is recognizable not only by his 
ignorance; a functional symptom is a “closed mind,” whereby 
one is reluctant to admit an unwelcome conclusion or even 
consider arguments in favor of such a conclusion. From a 
superficial survey of the history of Catholic Christianity, it is 
evident that miraculous claims are interwoven throughout 
the Church’s history. A thorough study of that history would 
evidence the further point that these unceasing claims have 
been acknowledged as unassailable, not only by holy men but 
by eminent scientists and other reliable scholars, by non- 
Catholics as well as by uncounted billions of Catholics. So 
representative an acknowledgment should at least engender 
a doubt in the mind of any skeptic. 

Were your acquaintance to examine either ancient or up- 
to-date records, (and do so with an open mind,) he would 
find that miracles do happen. And, of course, a proven fact 
is a proven possibility. Despite miraculous exception, the 
laws of nature remain universal and constant, though not so 
inflexible as to hamper the Author of nature, who is the un- 
caused First Cause of all places, things, and persons—includ- 
ing skeptics. To be consistent, skeptics should doubt their 
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parents’ parentage as well as their own, the validity of their 


























































































citizenship, and so on, by an endless chain of logical sequence Spanis 
typical of those who begin to reason from an erroneous in the 
premise. even ¢ 
Spanis 
Other Planets Inhabited? as bru 
Do we have to believe scientists who claim that other <add 
planets are inhabited? God did not reveal any such thing. Avchols 
—B. B., FAIRFIELD, ME. 
of coerc 
It is characteristic of well-balanced judgment to avoid the in pract 
extremes of gullibility and skepticism. Justifiably, we believe task wo 
the say-so of another person on the basis of his authority- what is 
meaning thereby his reliability. The ingredients of reliability view of 
are knowledge and veracity. refer to 
We have no divine information as to whether other planets Presc 
are inhabited; hence, no divine information, either, as to even tc 
any given type of other-planetary creature. It is a point of this sul 
Divine Revelation that all human beings stem from one with it 
parent—namely, Adam. For that reason, all who are born of Europé 
Adam in accordance with the laws of nature are doomed to Orthoc 
incur the deprivation called original sin. The sole exception jority « 
to this universal result of solidarity is the Mother of God the sar 
Incarnate. and is 
A few centuries ago, the claim was advanced without scien- bershi 
tific proof that other men pre-existed Adam; also another it wou 
claim, likewise without scientific proof and in open contra throug 
diction of ample Divine Revelation, to the effect that there tion’s 
were contemporaries of Adam. If the alleged pre-Adamites fess o1 
were not extinct by the time of Adam's creation, they would Log 
have become co-Adamites, and their progeny would not incur we ur 
original sin. For that reason, the derivation of all men from a 
one, parent stem is a matter of supreme, personal importance, natio 
In appraising the claims of scientists, we must distinguish count 
between a verified truth and a mere hypothesis. At best, an wer 








hypothesis is only a tentative opinion, advanced as a basis for 
speculation; as often as not, it is but a surmise, the absurdity 
of which may not be obvious. While it would be far-fetched 
to claim that scientists will ever find indications of human 






















































































life on other planets, it may not prove absurd to claim the ‘Sig 
existence of other inhabitants, such as plant life or even T 
bacteria. outl 

sane 
Slantwise Crossbar mut 

Why is the third bar slantwise, atop churches of the a 

Orthodox Greek, Russian, and Ukrainian faiths?—J. v., chu 

COLLINGDALE, PA. inv 
The cross featuring a triple crossbar is typical not only of the “co 
so called Orthodox Eastern churches, but also of the Eastern ton 
Uniates who are in thorough communion with Rome. Au- Inc 
thorities on oriental forms of Christian symbolism explain 
the topmost bar as representative of the plaque bearing the pre 
inscription ordered by Pilate: Jesus of Nazareth, King of the = 
Jews. The third crossbar is indicative of a footrest on the the 
cross of Our Lord; its tilt is explained variously, as attribu- ™ 
table to the Good Friday earthquake or to the process of oft 
deposition from the Cross. By some, the combination of the pl 
third crossbar with the vertical is considered symbolic of the - 
Cross Saltire of St. Andrew. According to a tradition, St. ye 
Andrew evangelized Russia, and the cross upon which he was : 
martyred was formed after the manner of the letter X. 

The Eastern cross, sometimes referred to as Russian, is not It 
to be confused with the Papal cross. The latter has three ” 
crossbars, the second somewhat wider than the first, the - 
third extending beyond the second. None is tilted. In the . 
case of the Russian cross, the third, tilted bar is about as short 1" 





as the top bar. 
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Persecution by Catholic Church 


A Protestant acquaintance of mine is inclined toward 
Catholicity—also to believe what Dickens wrote about the 
Spanish Inquisition.—J. R., BUFFALO, N. Y. How come that, 
in the early days of the Church, heretics were persecuted 
gen to death?—R. C., BROOKLYN, N. Y. A non-Catholic 
Spanish teacher would like to know: Was the Inquisition 
as brutal as some historians say? Was it more political 
than religious?—w. MC K., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ascholar would need a lifetime of study to master the history 
of coercive power, as claimed in principle and as carried out 
in practice by religious groups or churches. His fundamental 
task would be to sift what is verifiable from the clutter of 
what is alleged. As for Dickens, his bigotry is well known. In 
view of his prejudice toward Roman Catholicity, we might 
refer to him as a nineteenth-century Homer Bigart. 

Prescinding from approval or disapproval, it is difficult 
even to understand the state-church relationship so basic to 
this subject, unless one has had at least some acquaintance 
with it as a working reality. In many countries of today’s 
Europe, we find state religions—Roman Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, Protestant. A state religion implies that the ma- 
jority of the population profess the same faith and, logically, 
the same morals. The state endorses that church as reliable 
and is committed to its protection. Assuming that the mem- 
bership of church and state have definite religious convictions, 
it would be contradictory were those convictions not reflected 
throughout the civil constitution, and particularly in the na- 
tion’s criminal code. A nation of religious people cannot pro- 
fess or practice political atheism. 

Logically, we could not expect a Catholic country to legal- 
ize unnatural birth control, abortion, euthanasia, divorce, or 
even to permit propaganda in favor of such sins against the 
national conscience. Since the justification for a Catholic 
country’s morality is its faith, the state as such must have 
convictions as to the existence of the Triune God, the di- 
vinity of Christ, the unique reliability of Catholic Christi- 
anity, Papal infallibility, and so on. Therefore, in a Catholic 
country, heresy and schism are matters of concern to state as 
well as to church. (Reread “Catholic Inconsistency,” the 
“Sign Post,” Sept., 1948). 

The coincidence of interests between church and state is 
outlined above as a premise justifying recourse to punitive 
sanction by church or/and state for the maintenance of their 
mutual welfare. That premise, however, does not justify ex- 
cesses which, historically, must be admitted. But more often 
than not, historians have exaggerated grossly the brutality of 
churchmen and civilians. Time and again, Supreme Pontiffs 
inveighed against swashbuckling emperors who attempted to 
“convert” unbelievers by physical force. Pope Sixtus IV pro- 
tested vehemently the cruel methods that did stigmatize the 
Inquisition in Spain. 

Dependable historians record all pertinent facts and ap- 
praise events in perspective. A balanced interpretation of 
medieval violence calls for advertence to factors peculiar to 
the Europe of that time. To a very considerable extent, 
Magistrates became “heretic hunters” because heresies so 
often had a complexion that was civilly criminal. For exam- 
ple—in the thirteenth century, the Cathari were heretics not 
only in the ecclesiastical sense; from the viewpoint of states- 
men, their tenets were gravely seditious, even anarchistic. By 
the Albigenses, both church and state in southern France had 
been ravaged for a century. By way of counterattack, Pope 
Innocent III was amply justified in ordering a military 
crusade as a last resort. His Holiness did endorse confiscation 
and exile, but not capital punishment. Considered from the 
angle of its original purpose, the Spanish Inquisition was 
warranted as an emergency measure. Later on, disgraceful 
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objectives were insinuated under the pretext of religious zeal 
or that of patriotism. The Inquisition was occasioned by the 
Moorish and Jewish elements who, posing as converts to 
Christianity, had begun to monopolize both state and church. 
Amid the excitement of that purge, cruelty became prevalent. 
To characterize cruel methods of persecution as Catholic is 
unfair because untrue. Until comparatively recent years, 
cruelty was in vogue. Nazi and Soviet methods of coercion 
are but an up-to-date revival of what used to be more or less 
taken for granted. Whether considered from the viewpoint 
of ecclesiastical or international law, the condemnation of 
Joan of Arc was a travesty of justice; but, on the basis of 
alleged guilt, the sentence was normal to the times. Cruel 
persecution by early Protestants accounts for the many 
martyrs of England and Ireland, and for both Catholic and 
Protestant martyrs on the Continent. In the pioneer days of 
our own country, you dangled from a tree for stealing a 
horse. And we have yet to outgrow lynching as well as strike- 
time violence. The time is still future when some Americans 
will be content to hang other men in effigy. To revert to the 
past—it is edifying to read of St. Stephen’s martyrdom, occa- 
sioned by his courageous indictment of the murderous perse- 
cutors of the prophets. But it is not edifying to read the 
history of Saul of Tarsus, accomplice in the murder of St. 
Stephen and violent persecutor of Christians (Acts: 7, 8, 9.). 
As a historical work of enduring merit, we recommend The 
Inquisition, A Political and Military Study of Its Establish- 
ment, by the scholarly non-Catholic, Hoffman Nickerson. 


Glauttons: Obesity: Diet 


A physician claims to have many patients suffering serious 
diseases caused directly by habitual overeating; that, if 
there were more physician-priests, the laity would be 
better informed about gluttony, and priests would see 
obesity as physicians do—as slow suicide. What consti- 
tutes gluttony? Is it relative? Is it sinful to deviate from 
a low caloric diet?—M. MCC., DETROIT, MICH. 


“Dig your grave with your teeth” is an adage that is medically 
sound. However, in some cases, obesity may be a symptom of 
glandular derangement rather than of excessive caloric in- 
take. If seriously overweight, an applicant for life insurance 
would be rejected as a risk. 

Gluttony consists in an inordinate appetite for food or 
drink and in catering to such an appetite. As a sin, it can 
be mortal or venial, depending upon the degree of excess 
and upon consequences such as acute or chronic illness, un- 
fitness for urgent work, or the like. Indirectly, too, gluttony 
could be serious. If, for example, in order to satisfy a vora- 
cious appetite, a man were to steal. Gluttony or intemperance 
is classified as a capital sin, inasmuch as it is often the occa- 
sion of other sins. Every virtue and vice is distinct, but each 
is related to others in a filamentary way, so to speak. Thus, 
the glutton offends directly against the virtue of temperance, 
indirectly against prudence, perhaps against justice. Serious 
sloth may be another consequence. The maintenance of 


health is dictated also by the spirit of the Fifth Command- 


ment. . 


Gluttony should be estimated as excess in relation to the 
individual—considering factors such as age, capacity, and 
need. Because of the relativity of needs, some are entitled 
to a dispensation from fasting or abstaining from meat, or 
from both. Exceptional deviation from a low caloric diet 
prescribed by a physician would not be sinful, unless a 
scrupulous observance of such a diet were a matter of life 
and death. With gluttons, it would seem that the physical 
focal point of weakness is the palate. With this in mind, a 


certain physician advised an intemperate patient: Gargle— 
but don’t swallow. 
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black shoes 


for 


Theresa was too brave and loyal to complain when the 


day dawned on disappointment. But the most valiant heart 


can break when the burden gets too heavy 


by JAMES A. DUNN 


-y7 HEIR thin white dresses and their 
I fragile veils fluttering in the soft 
breeze, the children waited in a 
yng line that stretched from the church 
lmost across the rectory lawn. Theresa 
near the end of the line. AI 
hough only in the eighth grade, her 
cangling tallness placed her among the 

» girls of the ninth. She had tried 
hard to appear casually one with them, 
but her effort had failed dismally. 
When the line had first formed, she had 

ervously tried to affect a pretense of 
quality. 

Your dress is lovely,” she had mur- 

sured difidently to Diana Murphy. 

Diana had not so much as glanced 

her. The little group of which Diana 

s undisputed leader and which was 

clustered around her was self- 
ufficient. They did not even admit the 
xistence of obscure, shabby creatures 
like Theresa. Theresa had not ventured 
nother rebuff. For the past fifteen 
minutes she had pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in a study of the bricks of the 
rectory wall. 

From an open window overhead, 
Father McDonald’s exasperated voice 
suddenly rang .out, “Dammit, Pete, did 
you take my last clean collar?” 

The girls giggled delightedly. 

heresa was mildly shocked, but some- 
how it made her feel good to know that 
the ascetic Father Peter Rogers was not 
bove pilfering his fellow curate’s collar 
that the stern young Father 
McDonald, who strode so importantly 
through the school, would almost 
It made her less uneasy about 
her own unworthiness to know that 
priests were guilty of imper- 
rections. 

Ac the ripple of excited laughter, 
Sister Felicity, her smooth young face 
composed in an expression of worried 
rebuke, came hurrying down the line. 
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swear. 


even 


The girls sobered quickly. For a mo- 
ment Sister Felicity waited so that her 
silent presence might be an admonition 
against any further unseemly hilarity. 
Theresa tried to catch her eye. Usually 
she could count on Sister Felicity for a 
heart-warming smile, or at least a look 
of sympathetic understanding that was 
private between them, but today Sister 
was too preoccupied with her task of 
marshal to notice her. Theresa's spirits 
sank when the Sister hurried off again; 
she had hoped that the nun would stay 
near her so that she would feel less 
alone. 

Having been silent for almost a 
minute, the girls began chattering 
again. They displayed their Confirma- 
tion presents, wrist watches, pearls, new 
rosaries. Theresa shrank back, trying 
to efface herself in the shade of the blue 
spruce growing at the end of the ever- 
greens that marked the front of the 
rectory. 

Dutifully, she tried to feel happy. 
Sister Felicity and Father McDonald 
had told them over and over how happy 
an occasion it would be when they were 
confirmed in the faith, signed with the 
sign of the cross, and sealed with the 
chrism of salvation. But she was too 
miserably conscious of herself. She 
dreaded the march into the church 
when her old black shoes would stand 
out among the gleaming new white ones 
that all the other girls had. And there 
was no denying that her last year’s 
white dress was much too short, making 
her feel even more gawky and awkward. 
The old veil too that both she and 
Anastasia had worn for First Com- 
munion was obviously yellowed. It 
hadn’t been a very good veil in the 
first place; it was coarse and stiff in 
contrast to the filmy delicate veils that 
floated so entrancingly about the gleam- 
ing curls of the other girls. She thought 


He jerked the 


wistfully that if her own straight hair 
were curled the veil would look better. 
Then she reminded herself guiltily that 
she should be thinking of the great 
happiness of receiving the Sacrament 
instead of distracting herself with 
worldly thoughts about permanents, but 
inevitably her thoughts strayed back to 
her appearance. 

If only “he” had not found the 
money in the sugar bowl where she and 
her mother had been hoarding it for 
months, she could have had new clothes 
and white shoes like the others. She ~ 
almost wished that she had taken ad- 
vantage of Sister’s tactful offer to 
procure new clothes for anyone who 
was unprovided, but to do that would 
have been to admit the truth about 
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the children. “Come on,” he said grimly 


“him,” and it would have contradicted 
her fiercely loyal protests to her mother 
that she thought the old things almost 
as good as new. Her mother had spent 
patient hours mending, washing, press- 
ing, and trying to bleach the old dress 
and veil. And there had been the ex- 
pectation even up to last night that 
there would at least be new shoes, but 
he had come home without a cent and 
too stupidly “sick” to understand what 
the mother was talking about when she 
desperately stressed the necessity for 
new shoes for Theresa. Sick! That was 
what they always called it. He was sick 
when he came lurching into the house, 
unsteady and confused. He was sick 
when he couldn't get to Mass on Sunday 
mornings. 
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He had been sick this morning. Very 


sick. At 


again. 


noontime he had gone out 
Theresa hoped worriedly that 
he would get back in time to shave and 
clean himself up. Her mother would 
sponge the spots off his suit and press 
it if he came home in time. Theresa 
wanted to be able to look at him with- 
out shame, and she wanted her mother 
to be able to walk down the street 
with him without cringing. 

Diana Murphy had shown her new 
wrist watch to as many as possible and 
bored by the long wait, she turned to 
Theresa. “What did you get for a 
present?” she demanded. 

Theresa felt her stomach shriveling. 
“Nothing . . . yet,” she confessed. “May- 
be later. i: 


You see. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


Diana glanced knowingly over 
Theresa’s costume and smiled a secre- 
tive little smile as her eyes swept over 
the old black shoes. She looked down 
in smug satisfaction at her own trim 
pumps and at her beautifully new silk 
marquisette dress trimmed with real 
Alencon lace. Then she turned back 
to her friends. They dismissed Theresa. 
Constant attendance at the movies had 
allowed them to study the manners 
of sophistication. They ignored Theresa 
as effectively as though the best director 
in Hollywood had trained them. 

They had been waiting in line for 
more than an hour. The Sisters had 
been very insistent that everyone arrive 
at two-thirty although the Confirma- 
tion was not until four. There was a 
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momentary diversion when the bishop's 
big car rolled into the driveway. The 
restive children immediately became 
quiet and they straightened the line. 
Chey thought the procession would be- 
gin to move at once, but the bishop, 
smiling benignly at them, disappeared 
into the rectory with the pastor and 
the curates who had come out to greet 
him. The children settled back in dis- 
appointment. 

After a few minutes, Father Mc- 
Donald came hurrying out the front 
door. He conferred briefly and authori- 
tatively with Sister Felicity. He swung 
along inspecting the boys at the head 
of the line. The boys admired him 
extravagantly. There was a legend per- 
sistent among them that he had been 
a lightweight champion before he en- 
tered the seminary. His appearance 
strengthened the belief. No matter how 
closely he shaved, his square, aggressive 
chin was always faintly blue, and at 
one time his nose had been broken 
and not too expertly reset. He was 
trimly built with muscular shoulders, 
and he walked with a quick, cocky step 
that suggested the balance and poise 
of the boxer. 

During the weeks of instruction, 
Theresa had lived in fear that he would 
call upon her when he visited the 
Confirmation class. No matter how well 
prepared she was, she became tongue- 
tied and inarticulate when he burst 
into the classroom. She remembered 
now that the Sister had warned them 
two or three hundred times that the 
Bishop might question them before he 
administered the Sacrament. If the 
bishop ever called upon her in the big 
church before all the people, she was 
sure that she would swoon in terror. 

She worried about this while she 
watched the people streaming into the 
church. She began to wonder if she had 
missed her mother and “him” in the 
throng. Then she saw her mother walk- 
ing along the sidewalk holding herself 
with stiff erectness. She was accom- 
panied by Anastasia. Theresa alternated 
between disappointment and_ relief 
when she saw that “he” wasn’t there. 
It was humiliating that he could not 
come, but at least there was nothing 
to fear from him if he wasn’t there. 

As she walked by the rectory, the 
mother scanned the line of girls. At 
last she caught sight of Theresa and a 
quick smile changed the whole cast of 
her tired face. Theresa wanted to wave, 
but she let her mother pass without a 
flicker of recognition. Under her 
stony reserve there was a dull ache of 
love that she didn’t know how to ex- 
press. 

There was an abrupt diversion. The 
children, glad of any break in the 
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monotony of waiting, tittered appre- 
ciatively. Theresa had been staring at 
the ground since her mother entered 
the church. She looked up to see the 
cause of the merriment. And then she 
saw “him.” 

Stumbling, wavering across the side- 
walk, he had just appeared around the 
corner. Unshaven, uncombed, his 
clothes wrinkled and dusty, uncertainly 
but determinedly he made his way 
along. Theresa tried to slip behind 
the spruce so that he could not see 
her. Nervously she peered out to see 
if Sister Felicity or Father McDonald 
was at hand to rescue her, but both 
were at the other end of the lawn with 
their backs turned. Absorbed in con- 
versation and accustomed to the irre- 
sponsible outbursts of their charges, 
they had not yet noticed the cause 
of the subdued commotion. As Theresa 
looked, Father McDonald slipped off 
to enter the vestry. 

“He” stopped at the end of the 
rectory walk and searched the line of 
girls with glazed eyes. Shaking his head 
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> ANTIQUE: Something no one 
would be seen with if there were 
more of them. 

—ANON. 


> BARGAIN: Transaction where 
two people are convinced they got 
the better of each other. 
—Dictionary of Humorous Definitions 


B® SUCCESS: The ability to get 
along with some people and ahead 
of others.. 

—IRISH WEEKLY 


anoornrwrnrernaa ee sees een ere ee 


- as though in patient wonder that he 


could not see Theresa, he planted 
fumbling feet on the step and then 
started up the walk toward the girls. 

Halfway up the walk he stopped. 
“Theresa!” he bellowed. 

Theresa blindly half turned to flee 
but stopped hopelessly. For her there 
was no escape. As at a great distance 
she heard the mocking laughter that 
seemed to well around her. She felt 
as if she were hemmed in by myriads 
of staring eyes, pitying eyes, contemp- 
tuous eyes, amused eyes. 

Alerted by the continued excitement, 
Sister Felicity turned and hurried down 
the walk toward “him.” As he staggered 
forward, she placed a restraining hand 
on his arm. Belligerently he shook it 
off. Sister Felicity hesitated; she was 
too young and inexperienced to cope 
with a situation like this. 

He brushed her aside. “I gotta find 
Theresa. She’s a smartest kid here. 
She’s my kid. See? An’ I’m gonna see 
her confirmed. See?” 

There was a shocked silence. The 





snickering stopped. A boy at the head 
of the line detached himself and sped 
toward the vestry. 

Gathering her habit in her hand, 
Sister Felicity ran toward Theresa, 
Protectively, comfortingly, she placed 
her arms about her. Until now frozen 
into horror, the child all at once re. 
laxed and was racked with silent sobs 
that shook her whole body. Miserably 
she fumbled for the handkerchief she 
didn’t have. Sister Felicity pressed her 
own crisp handkerchief into the child's 
sweaty hands. 

Theresa heard “him” again demand- 
ing of the girls who shrank back from 
him as he peered into their faces, 
“Where's Theresa? She’s a smarter kid 
than any of yez.” 

Father McDonald dashed around the 
corner of the rectory. He seized the in- 
truder by the shoulder and whirled 
him around. Pugnaciously the other 
drew back his arm and then stopped 
as he took in the cassock and biretta. 

Awkwardly he jerked at his disrepu- 
table hat. “Oh, excuse me, Father. I 
didn’t know it was you. But you don’t 
need to push me around. See? I'm a 
good Catholic. I can go to church if 
I wanna.” 

Father McDonald's muscles tightened. 
A blaze of anger spread across his 
face, but with a visible effort he re- 
strained himself. He jerked the other 
away from the children. “Come on,” 
he said grimly. 

Defiantly the interloper started to 
resist and then, as though bowing to 
the inevitable, allowed himself to be 
escorted to the edge of the lawn. He 
shambled off toward the bar on the 
corner. Father McDonald stood for a 
moment until he was sure that the 
other had no intention of returning, 
and then he came back to the children. 

“Attention!” he shouted. “Face the 
front.” 

Obediently they turned away from 
Theresa. 

The front door of the rectory opened 
and the bishop, resplendent in cope 
and miter, came out, preceded by 
acolytes and accompanied by his chap- 
lains. The line moved forward so that 
the bishop could take his place at the 
end. Inside the church the organ began 
to peal “Behold the Great Priest.” 
The procession moved slowly across the 
lawn and up the church steps. 

Theresa entered the front door of 
the church and looked up at the high 
altar ablaze with lights and banked 
in masses of flowers. She tried to re- 
mind herself again that she must be 
very happy because she was about to 
be confirmed in the faith, signed with 
the sign of the cross, and sealed with 
the chrism of salvation. 
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When ignorance 
1s Bliss 





Christ’s love for us was motherly 
rather than fatherly; but it lacked the 


fortunate ignorance of human motherhood 


by HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


NE of the analogies of which our 

meditations on Christ's sufferings 
must eventually take account is the 
analogy of parental love. For the suffer- 
ings of Christ are the greatest proof of 
God’s love for the soul, and parental 
love has something to tell of that love. 

It is true that human love reaches its 
most profound expression in the mutual 
love of spouses. This love was not with- 
out its application in Sacred Scripture to 
God's love for the soul. Thus, Saint 
Paul exhorts husbands to love their 
wives “as Christ loved the Church” 
(Eph. 5:25). Here the Saint is a faithful 
echo of that Old Testament literature 
which culminated in the “Canticle of 
Canticles,” even as he was the signal for 
that vast literature of the Christian 
mystics, of which the writings of Saint 
Catherine of Sienna and Saint Paul of 
the Cross ze a small part. 

Yet the analogy of conjugal love 
lacks something which that of parental 
love can tell us about God's love for us. 
For if there is one thing which it is 
necessary for us to know about God it is 
this: that He loves me infinitely, with- 
out loving you any less. Conjugal love, 
as being essentially exclusive, may tell 
us something about the intensity of 
God's love for the individual, or for 
the group, as a group, but parental love 
tells us how that love is at the same 
time universal and particular. 

That is why, in the prayer He taught 
us, Jesus tells us to say, “Our Father” 
(Matt. 6:9). He Himself, when He 
prayed, said ‘My Father” (Matt. 26:42), 
as if to point up the difference between 
our adoption and His natural filiation. 
Also, perhaps, because the love that 
exists between these Divine Persons is in 
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a sense exclusive, being 
the substantial, incommu- 
nicable Love who is the 
Holy Ghost. In this sense, 
it is true to say that the 
only person God loves 
more than me is Himself, 
or rather, what He loves 
in me is Himself. 

But when the soul prays to God, it 
addresses Him not merely as “Father,” 
but as “Our Father”—to emphasize the 
fact that there are indeed other children 
besides herself who, as Lrothers and 
sisters, share the tender solicitude of the 
Heavenly Father. 

No picture of fatherly love has ever 
excelled that which Jesus Christ painted 
in the parable of the prodigal son. 
(Luke 15:11 £.) 

Here are two sons. One asks for his 
share in the parental estate and goes 
off, wasting it all in the pursuit of 
pleasure. The other remains at home, 
helping his father with his affairs. He is 
the picture of fidelity and selflessness, as 
his younger brother is the picture of in- 
constancy and selfishness. When, finally, 
the prodigal son returns penitently to 
his father and is received back with re- 
joicing, the faithful son remonstrates 
with his father, asking where is the 
justice of such behavior, seeing that, for 
all his fidelity, he has never been the 
object of so much celebrating. In 
accents familiar to every true father, the 
old man assures the faithful son that he 
is no less loved than his foolish brother. 

Yet it is not as “Father” that the love 
of God for us finds its fullest expression. 
A father generally connotes a provider, 
it is true, but it is mother who, ordi- 
narily, distributes the good things thus 















provided. Indeed we say, “A mother's 
place is in the home,” by which we imply 
that a father’s place is not, at least not 
to the extent that a mother’s is. 

In human experience, the differences 
between the love of father and mother 
are real and follow natural laws. 

Mother is the first to know us. We are 
“two in one flesh” with her by a far 
more intimate physical union than she 
can possibly achieve with her husband. 
She suffers for us as she suffers for no 
other. In a sense, she dies for us that we 
may live, for it is of her substance, by 
the destruction of a part of her, that our 
physical substance grows, differentiates, 
matures, and is delivered. Of all this, 
father is a silent spectator, quite help- 
less to do anything for his child. 


UR birth is an experience never to 

be forgotten by our mother. It is 
an event in which suffering becomes so 
keen as to be transformed into joy. “A 
woman in childbirth feels distress be- 
cause her time has come; but when she 
has borne the child, she does not remem- 
ber the distress any longer, so glad is 
she that a man has been born into the 
world.” (John 16:21) 

Assuring his people that He will never 
forget her, God says, through the 
prophet Isaias: “Can a woman forget 
her suckling child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her 





THE LOVER CONSIDERS DETAIL 


by SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


The lover considers detail . 


this way, not that, her hands go, 


the childish flute she makes of indrawn breath, 
her frost-laced lashes bright with snow. 


There is a Lover considers 


each blind, dull sense, 


that He may woo, not ravish, 


her poor defense. 


For this reason, for this reason only 


she has found 


with spirals of uncertainties 


her prayers are wound. 


So in undoing 


thread by thread the shapeless prayer, 
she finds His hand in the darkness, 


and she who is not fair 





womb? Yea, these may forget, but I will 
not forget you.” (Isaias 49:15) 

On the contrary, when God wished to 
remind Israel that before He espoused 
this people they were unlovely and un- 
loved, He called up the picture of an 
improvident, not to say an unnatural, 
mother. “And as for thy nativity, in the 
day thou wast born, thy navel was not 
cut, neither wast thou washed in water 
for cleansing; thou wast not salted at all, 
nor swaddled at all. No eye pitied thee, 
to do any of these things to thee, to 
have compassion on thee; but thou wast 
cast out in the open field in the loathe- 
someness of thy person, in the day that 
thou wast born.” (Ez. 16:4,5) 

But it is most of all during the years 
of a child’s maturing that a mother’s love 
begins to take on the more profound 
features of God's love for the soul. For 
now the child begins to put away his 
sense of dependence, as something to be 
ashamed of. Not now the natural need 
for his mother, but the deliberate intent 
to do his own will begins to show in the 
man-child. Mother is wiser, really, but 
her wisdom seems to her son a foolish, 
unnecessary concern. She who under- 
stands him so well, now seems not to 
understand at all. 


T WAS in the mood of a mother that 
| Jesus, looking down on Jerusalem 
from Mount Olivet, cried out: “Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou who killest the 
prophets and stonest those who are sent 
to thee! How often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, as a hen 
gathers her young under her wings, but 
thou wouldst not!” (Luke 13:34) 
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Yet even a mother’s sorrow for her 
child does not sound the depths of God's 
Sorrow for the soul. For, desolate as the 
mother may be for her child, there is 
always something to sustain her. Anxious 
as she may be at first noticing the seeds 
of indiscipline and even sin taking root 
in her child, the mother is always hoping 
that things will not turn out quite as 
they promise. If her son should become 
a public disgrace, his mother will be the 
last to know it, the last to believe it. In 
fact, she usually will not admit it. At 
least she will say, “He is misunderstood. 
He will be better. Give him another 
chance.” 

What sustains a mother in these 
sorrows is her ignorance. Well may she 
hope that her son will change for the 
better. She honestly does not know. Her 
ignorance, then, is her comfort. 

On the Cross, there remained for 
Jesus one possible consolation: that of 
knowing that the purpose of His suffer- 
ing and death would be realized. But 
this consolation Jesus does not have. He 
foresees that for some, He will have 
suffered in vain. 

Without this knowledge, Jesus would 
not be God and His sufferings would 
not have redeemed us. But without this 
knowledge, He would not have suffered 
as no mere man can suffer. 

It is almost a definition of mother- 
hood, as it is its first sign, to say that it 
is woman expectant. But hope, necessary 
and beautiful as it is in us, is not possi- 
ble in God. For hope is of the essence 
of time. It will pass away, like faith. For 
God, there can be neither faith nor 
hope. 


And Jesus, on the Cross, is the Eternal 
Son of God. No truer definition of His 
intimate Nature was revealed by Jesys 
Christ than when He said: “Before Abr. 
ham was made, I am.” (John 8:58) 

This was the ineffable name God rf. 
vealed to Moses on Mount Sinai. “Thys 
shalt thou say to .the children of Israel: 
‘I am’ sends me to you.” (Ex. 3:14) 

“I am” is on the Cross. For Him, 
there is no “before” nor “after.” Only 
an eternal “now,” in which He sees the 
final state of souls yet unborn. 

How patient the Love of Christ! How 
like a mother’s! Loving all of us and 
loving each, yet lacking the hope that 
sustains a mother—how little even a 
mother’s suffering can tell us of the suf. 
fering of Christ! 


EFORE we were born of Christ in 
baptism, He knew us. Then, we 
were unlovely and unloved in His sight. 
Lying under the guilt of Original Sin, 
we were not yet washed with the waters 
nor salted with the salt of baptism. 

Then, in baptism, we became one- 
with-Christ. Our rebirth was a pain and 
a joy to Him. He died that we might 
live. Of His substance, Divine and 
Human, we live and grow in Holy Com- 
munion. We try to hasten our maturity, 
thinking to get along, to grow up, with- 
out Christ—without benefit of His coun- 
sel, confident that, of our own powers, 
we can overcome those enemies of which 
He warned us: the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil. 

Independently of Christ, we try to 
make our own way, ashamed almost to 
be marked out as Christians, looking 
upon His concern for us with impa- 
tience. 

And when we come to grief by sin, 
there is none so slow to believe in our 
malice as Christ, none so prompt to for- 
give, so eager to give us another chance. 

But, seeing our waywardness (if per- 
haps we still will have no truck with 
His efforts to save us) does He lament 
over us even now: “You who kill every 
inspiration to reform, you who reject 
every grace that is sent you—how often 
I would have gathered you to myself as 
a hen gathers her young, but you would 
not!” 

Yes, we are the children of “that Jeru- 
salem which is above” (Gal. 4:26) of 
whom it is said that we are free—“in 
virtue of the freedom wherewith Christ 
has made us free.” (Gal. 4:31) 

God grant that the conclusion of the 
course of this life may find us exercising 
our freedom in faithfulness to Christ. 
Else no eternity will be long enough, no 
Hell deep enough, to punish us for _ 
having contributed to the sufferings of 
Christ who was a man without hope be- 
cause He is a God who sees. 


THE SIGN 
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Faith through placement by 
agencies. H.R. 2892 attempted to make 


this procedure legal 


They're OUR 


by JOHN O'GRADY 


HE introduction of H. R. 2892, the 

Public Welfare Act of 1949, in the 
House of Representatives on February 
23 was truly providential for Catholic 
child welfare in the United States. The 
threat which this proposed legislation 
presented to child welfare aroused Cath- 
olics all over the country as few things 
have in recent years. The Bill repre- 
sented a crusade that has been under 
way among leaders in public welfare, 
to reach-out to all forms of child care 
and to put an end to the arrangements 
existing between Catholic organizations 
and local governments for child care. 

There are several ways in which H. R. 
2892 threatened the existence of Cath- 
olic child care. In the first place, it 
made it necessary that every state and 
every county should have one organiza- 
tion to promote public child welfare. 
Government agencies would then have 
basic responsibility for all child care. 
One may ask, how would this interfere 
with Catholic work? In many places, 
Catholic organizations are given primary 
responsibility by local governments for 
the care of Catholic children. H. R. 
2892 would turn over this primary re- 
sponsibility to government. 

The setting up of one local welfare 
agency for the care of Catholic children 
would also have serious consequences 
lor Catholic child care in a number of 
large cities like Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Cincinnati, where Catholic children 
are committed to Catholic agencies by 
the Juvenile Court. In these jurisdic- 
tions, the Court really serves to protect 
the right of Catholic Charities to take 
care of Catholic children. H. R. 2892 


would virtually eliminate the court from 
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Catholic children have been lost to the 


children 


this field. The governmental agency 
could assume care of large numbers of 
children reference to the 
Court, and even when the children were 
brought before the Court they would 
have to be turned over to the public 
agency, 


without any 


There is a third point to be kept in 
mind in the discussion of the effect of 
this proposed legislation on Catholic 
child care. The Bill was really the 
climax of a movement to have the Gov- 
ernment enter into the entire field of 
child welfare—into the field of adop- 
tion, the care of unmarried mothers, 
counseling services for children and for 
families. In other words, it was an an- 
nouncement on the part of government 
that it would enter into the whole field 
of welfare, that it would not confine it- 
self necessarily to those in need, that it 
would set up services for all the people 
under the auspices of local governmen- 
tal welfare departments. 

H. R. 2892 represents a pattern of 
thinking that has been growing in mo- 
mentum and in influence throughout 
our country, It is a part of the general 
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movement to secularize all our institu- 
tions and activities. It aims to dissolve 
that close relationship between local, 
and in many places state governments, 
and Catholic and other forms of child 
welfare that has endured for nearly one 
hundred years in many sections of the 
United States. This relationship has, of 
course, been a great source of protec- 
tion to the faith of Catholic children. 
There is hardly anything to which 
Catholics of the United States are so 
sensitive as they are to bringing up 
Catholic children in their own faith. 
They realize that large numbers of 
Catholic children have been lost to the 
Faith through placement by agencies 
and institutions of other religious faiths. 
In the days of their poverty, Catholics 
made many sacrifices to build institu- 
tions and organizations to provide for 
the religious upbringing of their or- 
phaned and needy children. All nation- 
alities have contributed their fair share 
to the building of some 360 Catholic 
child-caring homes in this country and 
to the organizing of 263 city-wide or- 
ganizations of Catholic Charities. 
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The Betsy Ross 
Myth 


by ART BROMIRSKI 


HIS is not a lisping title. Betsy 

Ross did not make the first Ameri- 
can flag—on that point all our flag 
historians and authorities are agreed. 
Nevertheless, the Betsy Ross myth is 
still being taught in our schools and 
written in our history books as if it 
really happened. Actually, the question 
of who designed and made the first 
American flag has never been solved, 
but this is certain—it wasn’t Betsy. 

It was on June 14, 1777, that the 
Continental Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion which established the Stars and 
Stripes as our national standard: “Re- 
solved that the Flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field representing 
a constellation.” 

From that date until March of 1870 
—some ninety-three years later—the 
name of Betsy Ross was unknown in 
American history. But in March, 1870, 
one William J. Canby read a paper be- 
fore the Pennsylvania Historical Soci- 
ety in which he claimed that his mater- 
nal grandmother, Mrs. John Ross (nee 
Elizabeth Griscom), designed and made 
the first American flag. His story, sup- 
ported by affidavits from other mem- 
bers of the family, in brief was this: 

Although he was only a boy of 
eleven when Mrs. Ross died, he well 
remembered her telling the story of 
how she made the first flag. It seems 
that George Washington was a good 
friend of her family and that he visited 
them often. As a matter of fact, she 
used to embroider shirt ruffles for him, 
and he held her in very high esteem 
as a seamstress. One afternoon in 
March, 1776, Washington, accompanied 
by Colonel George Ross and Robert 
Morris, visited Mrs. Betsy Ross and 
told her that they had been appointed 
as a Flag Committee by the Continen- 
tal Congress. Furthermore, the Father 
of our Country continued, they wanted 
her to make the flag. 

“I don’t know whether I can, but 
I'll try,” she replied. 

When they showed her a sketch of 
the flag they had in mind, Betsy told 
them that it just wouldn’t do. To be- 
gin with, the proposed banner wasn’t 
proportioned correctly and the stars 
were six pointed, The lady then re- 





designed the ensign in approximately 
its present proportions, employed five 
pointed stars, and proceeded to sew the 
first American flag. It was unanimously 
adopted by Congress as the national 
standard. ... 

That was the story, but there isn’t a 
single shred of historical evidence to 
substantiate it. The records of the Con- 
tinental Congress make no mention of 
a Flag Committee ever having been 
appointed, no mention of Betsy Ross, 
no mention of a flag ever having been 
unanimously adopted in 1776, and no 
mention of a flag other than the reso- 
lution of June 14. 1777 (already stated). 
Although George Washington wrote 
voluminously in letters and diaries, 
there is not even a suggestion that he 
was in any way connected with the first 
American flag, and not even a whisper 
of the name of Betsy Ross. The story 
is conspicuous by its absence from all 
histories of the United States written 
prior to 1870. Our foremost flag his- 
torians are unanimous in their agree- 
ment that the Betsy Ross story has 
absolutely no foundation in fact. 

Grandma Ross probably concocted 
the story as a harmless tale for her 
children and grandchildren, as grand- 
parents have done since time immem- 
orial. Her family took her too seriously. 

Despite the “tallness” of the tale, it 
caught popular fancy. The story might 
never have gotten very far had it not 
been for the fact that a group of en- 
terprising promoters saw in this myth 
an easy way to make a dollar. And they 
made many dollars by selling faked 
pictures of Betsy (for no portrait of her 
ever existed) and by selling member- 
ship in a Betsy Ross Memorial Associa- 
tion to a few million schoolchildren 
and patriots (with the Association re- 
ceiving only 25 per cent of the “take”). 
It found its way into history books at 
the end of the nineteenth century and 
is still in vogue today. 

Rear Admiral George Henry Preple, 
our most outstanding authority on the 
history of the flag, has stated: “No 
record of the discussions which must 
have preceded the adoption of the 
Stars and Stripes has been preserved 
and we do not know to whom we are 
indebted for their beautiful and soul- 
inspiring devices.” 











Because of their experience in the 
past, Catholics are wary about turni 
over their children to secularized goy. 
ernmental institutions. They are no 
longer sure that under a government 
program the children will be brought 
up in their own faith. There is constant 
complaining on the part of governmen. 
tal organizations caring for Catholic 
children, of the difficulty of finding 
Catholic homes for them. This is their 
justification for placing children in 
homes of other faiths. First they are 
placed temporarily. Then the family 
becomes attached to them, and there 
they remain. 

There is no work of the Church to 
which the Catholic people of the United 
States have contributed so generously 
as to the care and upbringing of our 
orphaned and neglected children. This 
work makes an appeal to every Cath 
olic. Few of us realize the profound 
appeal that it makes to the generosity 
even of our most poorly paid wage- 
earners. This is a part of a tradition 
that has been built up through the 
years. It has been the basis of our whole 
program of Catholic Charities. Without 
the appeal of our orphaned and needy 
children, Catholic Charities would lose 
a large part of its force and influence. 

Catholic institutions and agencies for 
children have really become an essen- 
tial part of the work of many local 
communities in the United States. They 
have made an appeal to all the citizens 
of many communities. They have been 
a point of contact between the Church 
and American life that could never 
have been established in any other way. 
Catholic child care provides a powerful 
appeal for the laity to participate ac- 
tively in works of service. Many of our 
local Catholic lay organizations take a 
special delight in helping our Catholic 
orphanages by sponsoring individual 
children, by helping with recreational 
programs of the institutions, by assisting 
in finding homes for the children. 

For many of our young people, col 
laboration with the religious in the care 
and upbringing of orphaned and _ neg- 
lected Catholic children has been a great 
source of inspiration. It is our hope 
that in the years immediately ahead 
this work will inspire more and more 
of our young people to give their lives 
to heroic works of service under the 
aegis of Catholic Charities. It is to be 
hoped that the interest that has been 
stimulated among all Catholics in the 
United States by the threat to Catholic 
child care presented in H. R. 2892 may 
continue to grow with the years and 
that every Catholic lay organization will 
have as a part of its program the pro- 
motion of increased lay participation in 
Catholic child welfare. 


THE SIGN 
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TELEVISIOV 


by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Uncle Sam and the Air Waves 

Once a year at least, the well-known 
Mr. John Q. Public gets around to 
wondering about what goes on in 
Washington. The usual time for such 
ruminations is, of course, income tax 
time. And the usual tenor of such 
thoughts is: “What the heck are those 
fellows down there doing with my 
money?” If John would like part of 
the answer in radio terms, here's a brief 
picture of one way in which his hard- 
earned dollars are being put to profit- 
able work. 

Our magnifying glass centers on the 
Federal Radio Education Committee 
and the various phases of its work, 
done under the shingle of the Federal 
Security Agency. This Agency is a 
catch-all arm of the government estab- 
lished well over a decade ago to em- 
brace social well-being projects — the 
Public Health Service, the Social Secur- 
ity program, and the Office of Education. 
Before we examine the FREC in detail, 
let's take a general look at the forces 
which determine the who, what, when, 
where, and why of broadcasting. 


The FCC 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, established by act of Congress 
in the early days of broadcasting, has 
jurisdiction over the technical aspects of 
broadcasting of both radio and _ tele- 
vision. It is the FCC which determines 
which petitioners will be granted licenses 
to broadcast, what frequencies they will 
operate on, and how many hours a day 
they may be on the air. The FCC acts 
as guardian of the air. When it comes 
to the actual format and content of pro- 
grams, the FCC has preferred to leave 
that to the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 


The NAB 

This is a voluntary organization to 
which broadcasting stations may or may 
not belong as they choose. Believing 
that self-regulation of the content of 
programs is preferable to government 
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regulation, the NAB has adopted an 
industry-wide code which is chiefly 
responsible for the general good taste 
exercised in radio program material. 
The NAB is the guardian of the com- 
mercial interests of stations and of the 
continuing good will of the public 
toward them. However, there is a third 
organization, the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, which is working to- 
ward better use of the air waves. 


The FREC 

The FREC was set up in 1935 as the 
outgrowth of needs felt by both broad- 
casters and educators. Established first 
under the Department of the Interior 
by means of funds provided for it by 
small grants from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the National Association of 
Broadcasters, it is now a well-run co- 
operating agency of the Office of Edu- 
cation. The actual committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the groups 
which have an interest in broadcasting 
—the radio networks, the independent 
stations, schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties which utilize radio as an important 
educational tool, the NAB, the FCC, 
the National Education Association, and 
the Office of Education in Washington. 
The members of the committee, ap- 
pointed by the FCG, serve without pay 
in an advisory capacity and meet in 
Washington generally once a year. 

The FREC Service Bulletin is a 
publication available to any citizen on 
request to the above-mentioned com- 
mittee. It first appeared in the fall of 
1939 and, since then, it has been issued 
monthly during the ten school months 
of the year under the capable aegis of 
Mrs. Gertrude Broderick. If you are 
interested in securing an accurate pic- 
ture of the steps being taken in the 
improvement of radio and _ television 
fare, a postcard addressed to the FREC, 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., will put 
you on the Bulletin mailing list. 

In addition to publishing the Serv- 
ice Bulletin, the FREC office has two 


other excellent uses for your income 


tax dollars, augmented by some financ- 
ing from the National Association of 
Broadcasters. One of these is the 
Radio Script Exchange and the other, 
the Transcription Exchange. 


At Your Service 

The Radio Script Exchange was ap- 
proved as a regular government service 
by act of Congress in 1941, with funds 
earmarked specifically for this purpose. 
It had been in experimental operation 
for five years, having come into being 
as the result of a Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee Conference at which 
broadcasters and educators agreed on 
the need for a clearinghouse to answer 
the growing demand for scripts and 
program ideas. At first, because of lack 
of Office of Education funds for the 
purpose, funds for launching the ex- 
periment were provided by the NAB. 
The Script Exchange opened a short 
time after it was first proposed with less 
than a dozen scripts. Since then the 
number of scripts available for loans to 
borrowers has grown to 1500. Among 
some of the most recent additions are 
the American Heritage series, produced 
originally by Station WNEW, New 
York and widely acclaimed for its ef- 
fective dramatic treatment of some of 
of the important documents aboard the 
Freedom Train, and Lest We Forget— 
These Great Americans, prize-winning 
series produced by the Institute for 
Democratic Education. 

The Transcription Exchange, begun 
in 1938, makes several hundred record- 
ings available to broadcasters and edu- 
cators. Again, a catalogue will be 
mailed on request. 

Other material available on request 
to the FREC includes a_ publication 
called Radio Program Production Aids, 
which combines an elementary radio 
manual, a handbook of sound effects, 
and a glossary of radio terms. Those 
interested in the literature on radio 
and television may secure a_ Bibliog- 
raphy, the latest revision of which con- 
tains descriptive annotations about 
several hundred of the best books on 
the many phases of broadcasting. And 
to those interested in educational study 
in this field, the FREC will supply 
without charge a Directory of College 
Courses in Radio and Television. 

Now, radio wise at least, you have an 
answer for the John Q. Public you 
know when next he asks what the gov- 
ernment is doing with his money. The 
Federal Radio Education Committee is 
a real service agency, working diligently 
for the best uses of two of our twentieth 
century marvels, radio and television. 
Its story should ease a little the pain 
of March 15, 1950. 
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Business also needs Apostle 





t bee month, representatives of the 
United Auto Workers met those of 
Ford Motor Company to review wages 
and working conditions. Though the 
final settlement will directly affect every- 
one in the automobile industry, it will 
affect indirectly every worker and every 
employer in this country. 

According to Business Week magazine, 
“this year’s key battle on the Detroit 
labor front” is. intimately related to 
competition of Ford, General Motors 
Corporation, and Chrysler Corporation. 
Final settlement may be more a matter 
of competition between the “Big Three” 
than a matter of justice between em- 
ployer and employees. 

it was to prevent such situations that 
Pope Leo urged establishment both of 
workers’ associations and of employers’ 
associations. Fifty-eight years ago, he 
foresaw that the condition of labor 
would not be improved through labor 
unions exclusively; it was equally im- 
portant to enlist employers in an en- 
deavor designed for the welfare of all. 

The measure of our success in achiev- 
ing this objective was well expressed 
in Pope Pius’ pleasure “that these 
unions of workingmen have everywhere 
so flourished,” tempered by his disap- 
pointment that “associations of employ- 
ers and captains of industry did not 
meet with the same success.” 

In part, at least, lack of success among 
employers is attributable to lack of 
effort; Catholic Action among workers 
has not been matched by comparable 
efforts among employers. In addition, 
there has been much noisy hostility 
against business and business executives. 

Neither ceasing nor diverting our ef- 
forts to advance the cause of labor, the 
field of endeavor must be expanded 
toward realization of Pope Leo’s plea 
to “urge upon all men of every class, 
upon the high as well as the lowly, the 
Gospel doctrines of Christian life; by 
every means strive for the good of the 
people; above all, cherish and try to 
arouse in others, Charity, the mistress 
and queen of virtues.” 

This would indicate the same course 
of direct action on the executive level 
of business that has proved so successful 
among the working classes. This, in 
turn, suggests immediate cessation of 
attacks on business and business execu- 
tives, which serve to drive businessmen 
into defense of past errors instead of 
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If the condition of labor is to be improved, employers 
must be enlisted too. Catholic Action among workers has not 


been matched by comparable efforts among employers 


by JOHN E. BEAHN 


leading them to the contemplation of 
justice in the future. 

Any proposal promulgated by the 
Church for reconstruction of the social 
order will divide business executives 
into four groups: 

1. Men who reject such a program 
because of bigotry or avarice; 

2. Men, including some professed 
Catholics, who reject such a program 
because they regard it as a revolutionary 
economic doctrine without moral sig- 
nificance; 

3. Men, including many Catholics, 
who are ignorant of the basic moral 
principles inherent in economics but 
who are willing to learn and apply 
these principles; 

4. Men, including many Catholics, 
who are conscious of their moral re- 
sponsibility in business matters, are now 
making valiant efforts to implant a con- 
cept of justice and charity among their 
associates, but who are desperately in 
need of assistance. 

There is no measure for determining 
which group or groups would constitute 
a majority or even a plurality. Defeatists 
are free to decide that the majority of 
business executives will be classified in 
the first two groups. Business executives 
themselves probably would be reluctant 
to express any opinion. 

Certainly, the third and fourth groups 
should receive immediate assistance. A 
majority among them probably are 
Catholic men with consciences as vocal 
and insistent as the consciences of Cath- 
olic workers. Like their employees, these 
men realize that some day they must 
face the judgment of God. They do not 
wish to be unjust to employees or 
others; they do not wish to be dishonest. 
These men desire the salvation of their 
souls as fervently as do their employees. 

Some of them may have been guilty 
of injustices: for many years, even Cath- 
olic men were not aware that wages 
paid to employees involved the question 
of justice. Many of these men are sons 
of manual workers and know from per- 
sonal experience the bitterness of that 





life. They know their family life would 
have been easier had their income been 
greater, but the issue appeared to be 
one of economic forces: the strength of 
workers against their employers. Let us 
remember that only since the publica 
tion of Quadragesimo Anno in 1931 has 
there been a concerted effort to explain 
the moral aspects of wages; and these 
efforts have not been directed specifi- 
cally toward business executives. Often, 
too, they have been intertwined with 
political issues and suffer from political 
prejudice. 

Our representative Catholic business 
executive was probably born between 
1890 and 1900, may have attended a 
Catholic elementary school, started to 
work when he was fourteen, attended 
some business school at night. During 
many of the impressionable years of his 
life, he was learning business problems 
and solutions under the tutelage of 
rugged individualists in an era of lais- 
sez-faire capitalism. He was exposed con- 
stantly to the amoral concept of busi- 
ness characteristic of the period. 

Those influences were not counter- 
balanced by the influence of the Catho- 
lic press, because he had neither time 
nor inclination for reading and the years 
had conditioned his mind against the 
intrusion of priests into the world of 
business and finance. Not until the eco- 
nomic system collapsed in 1929 and he 
was forcibly shorn of his economic 
goods, was he willing to hear alternative 
plans. 

Increased unemployment beginning 
in 1929 started a general movement of 
industrial workers toward the vague 
promises of Communism. By the grace 
of God, Pope Pius chose that time to 
remind the world of Pope Leo’s mes- 
sage. Employers and workers alike 
learned, many for the first time, that 
they were not involved in an economic 
struggle, learned that each had respon- 
sibilities and obligations, that each was 
bound in conscience to obey justice and 
charity in relations with each other. 

When Catholic business executives 
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are guilty of injustice because of such 
ignorance, our priests have the right and 
duty of teaching them their moral ob- 
ligations. Catholics who are business 
executives will be as submissive to the 
moral law in business affairs as they are 
in marriage or other aspects of life. 

Our priests should know that the 
average Catholic business executive re- 
gards them as teachers and arbiters in 
matters of faith and morals. So long as 
discussions of employer-employee _rela- 
tions be limited to morality, business 
executives who are Catholic must accept 
the teaching of the Church through her 
priests. On the contrary, he considers 
himself free to ignore a priest's pro- 
nouncements on economic matters. 

This is not to infer that priests can- 
not be good economists. The important 
factor is that many Catholic business 
executives, their minds conditioned 
against the intrusion of priests into the 
world of business and finance, will heed 
only those admonitions related to moral- 
ity. Indeed, if the priests can infuse the 
spirit of charity and justice into the 
employer's heart, he need not establish 
a dollar concept of “frugal comfort” in 
the employer's mind. 

Injustice to employees because of ig- 
norance on the part of employers is the 
smaller part of the problem. Many more 
are injustices, recognized as such by 
Catholic business executives who are 
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Each is bound in conscience to respect the rights of the other 


constrained from corrective action by 
stockholders and directors. It is unfor- 
tunate but true that many industrial 
disputes reflect discreditably on Catho- 
lic executives who lack authority to cor- 
rect injustice and whose position pro- 
hibits public criticism of those who 
possess sufficient authority. 

Business executives, Catholic or not, 
frequently are compelled to execute 
policies at variance with their own con- 
victions. Men who manage business are 
not always free to determine manage- 
ment policy. 


HERE are many such Catholics 

among business executives who com- 
ment about some business problem. “I 
wish I knew some priest with whom I 
could discuss this.” His problem may or 
may not be one of employer-employee 
relations but may be one of a hundred 
problems arising every day in his busi- 
ness life. There are questions of prop- 
erty rights, of honesty in advertising 
and selling, relations with customers and 
suppliers, obligations to stockholders. 
He does not seek technical advice on 
the problems themselves but is con- 
scious that he needs guidance in moral 
aspects of these problems. 

When such problems permit of sim- 
ple explanation, he may telephone his 
parish priest or the rectory of a down- 
town church—priests stationed at down- 


town churches will confirm this. But 
when the problem seems involved and 
requires lengthy explanation, he is re- 
luctant to “bother” the priest and stum- 
bles his way to a conclusion. Final result 
may be confessing sins of dishonesty, 
uncharitableness, or injustice which 
could be attributed more to circum- 
stances than to his will. 

Even in employer-employee problems, 
a Catholic business executive may be re- 
luctant to seek assistance from priests 
specializing in such matters if non-Cath- 
olics are involved. The impression is 
widespread among non-Catholics that 
our Church and our priests are inter- 
ested in labor to the exclusion of justice. 
A Catholic business executive who 
would quote to associates or superiors 
from statements by priests or pronounce- 
ments by the Church finds he has in- 
creased rather than diminished his prob- 
lems. If a priest uttered the same words, 
they might find acceptance. 

A hypothetical situation, based on 
fact, will clarify this. At the close of a 
year, the executives of a Chicago firm 
gather together to discuss salaries to be 
paid office stenographers who normally 
are not members of a union. Among the 
executives are three Catholics, of whom 
only one is acquainted with the moral 
teachings of the Church relative to em- 
ployees. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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“Ah wuz jes’ thinkin’,” returned “D4 
William, fastening a clothespin and reflec 
turning toward his mammy, eyes dane. an sa 
ing. ‘Ah could tak’ dis heah sheet an’ Unclq 
cut hit up, an’ mak’ me a long white white 
robe outen hit. Den wouldn’ nobody dinnz 


* know Ah didn’ be one o’ dem monks up Sat’di 
on de hill!” a-tall 
His mammy responded to his fantasy some 
with her expected laugh. “Folks kin ay 
look at yo’ face,” she reminded him. 
“Yo’ go down de big road wid dat sheet 
flappin’ ‘roun’ yo’ feets, an’ dey puts yo’ 


in jail, sho’ 'nough. Yo’ knows what blov 

fo’? Dey puts yo’ in jail fo’ "personatin’ dey 

a Ku Kluck!” son 

by GROVER ABLES His mammy’s brown face quivered " 

with mirth and started rivulets of sweat git 

running down her cheeks to her chin, urly 

William and his mammy were curious about one She stopped to wipe her face and eyes Ah 


with hér apron, and William grinned dat 
detail that Father Celestus had overlooked in his story appreciatively. He loved to tickle his is « 


mammy. He continued his theme on got 
of Jesus, the God-Man. So the boy the monks, whom he held in high regard die 


° ° ° for their kindness toward him. ‘en 
decided to question his teacher 


T°HE cabin where William lived with 
his mammy and his younger brothers 
sisters was only about a mile from 
hill where the monks lived. These 
ynks were strange men, in some ways. 
had moved all the way down to 
gia from Kentucky last year when 
liam was only nine years old, and 
wore long, white, funny-looking 
s reaching down to their ankles, and 
hardly ever talked io anybody. 
first William was afraid of them, 
is most of his neighbors had been. 
that was before he learned how nice 
were when folks went to see them. 
how, a boy ten years old whose 
is dead and who has to help his 
mmy make a living is too old to be 
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was a big help, too. Even if he 
little for his age, he aimed to see 
that she didn’t do all the work, 
use she had been right puny with a 
sh for a good while, and the big 
doctor from town had had to give 
medicine. He said she ought to rest 
nuch as she could. So now William 
helping her hang out clothes on the 
back of the cabin. 
; mammy looked tired as she hur- 
to get the wash out, and William 
to think of some foolishment to 
her up. She always made a big 
about William’s joking, partly 
ise she liked it and partly to make 
feel good. He began a few pre- 
nary chuckles as he stretched up to 
nge a sheet over the line and pin it 
the clothespins he held between 
teeth. 
lis mammy glanced his way. “What 


= 


gigglin’ "bout? she demanded. 





“Dey sho’ is funny folks,” he said 
reflectively. “Dey don’ hollah at nobody 
an say, ‘Git along, dah, yo’ lazy niggah!’ 
Uncle Jule wuk up dah on dey new 
white buildin’. Dey feeds 'im good come 
dinnah-time, an’ dey pays ‘im off come 
Sat’day, an’ dey don’ hahdly say nothin’ 
atall t’ ‘im savin’ when dey tells ‘im 
some wuk t’ do, an’ den dey p'lite. Some- 
day Ah gits me a job wukin’ fo’ ‘em.” 

His mammy snorted with affectionate 
contempt. “Yo’ looks lak gittin’ a job 
o’ wuk, an’ yo’ so skinny a strong bref'd 
blow yo’ t Atlanta. Anyhow, Ah 'spec’s 
dey ti'ad seein’ yo’, yo’ hangs 'roun’ dah 
so much.” 

“No'm,” denied William. “Dey don’ 
git ti'ad seein’ nobody. Dey jes’ natch- 
urly laks peoples. Co’se, de onliest one 
Ah kin talk to, savin’ de head man 
dat ain't got time t’ talk t' nobody much, 
is de one dey call Fathah Celestus. He 
got a job lak Uncle Henry got befo’ he 
die. He meet peoples dat come t’ see 
‘em, an’ mak’ ‘em feel at home.” 


“Ah ain't keerin’ does yo’ visit wid 
‘em, long as yo’ ack mannered an’ don’ 
weah out yo’ welcome,” his mammy 
assured him. “Dey is quality folks— 


Ah knows dat. Ah ‘spec’ dey says 


’Yassuh’ an’ ‘Nossuh’ an’ "Thank yo’ 
kinely.’ If'n’ somebody give ’em somepin 


t’ eat, Ah ’spec’ dey eats hit slow. An’ 
ifn’ dey is offahed mo’, dey says, Ah’s 
much oblige’, but Ah’s had a plenty.’ 
Dat’s de way quality folks does.” 

Her oblique lesson in etiquette fin- 
ished, his mammy resumed her task 
of sorting clothes for hanging out, and 
William nodded his agreement with her 
standards of “Dat’s de way 
Ah does,” he They worked on in 
silence till the hamper was empty, and 
then William's stepped back 
into the shade of the big pine tree for 
a minute to fan herself. 

“What y'all talk "bout up dah?” she 
asked curiously. 


conduct. 


said. 


mammy 


William thought for a minute. “Lots 


o’ times we jes’ talks "bout common 


things, lak how is Ah, an’ does Ah 
think hit’s gwine t’ rain. But lots o’ 
times we talks "bout de God-Man.” 

“Who dat is?” his mammy inquired. 

“Dat’s de one name’ Jesus,” explained 
William. 

“Ah done knows ‘bout Him,” his 
mammy said. “Yo’ did too. Don’ yo’ 
*membah me tellin’ yo’?” 

“Yassum,” William hastened to say, 
“Ah knowed lots ‘bout Him a’ready 
from what yo’ tells me. But Ah loves 
t’ heah Fathah Celestus tell mo’ "bout 
Him. He sho’ do know lots.” 

“What he tell yo’?” 

“Well,” William began, trying to ar- 
range his facts in proper order, “dis 
Jesus come down t’ yearth from heab’n 
‘cause ever-body los’ an’ don’ know how 
t’ git save’ by deyse’f. But den, a’ter 
He git heah, won’ hahdly nobody pay 
no ‘tention t’ Him.” 

“Ain’t dat a caution!” his mammy 
exclaimed. “Ain't dat jes’ lak folks! Ah 
‘spec’ dey jes’ lak dey is now—dey lis’ens 


“What cullah was dat 
Man?” he asked abruptly 








t’ de big folks wid fine clothes an’ treats 
po’ folks lak trash. Dat ain’t right, 
neithah. Lemme tell yo’, yo’s got t’ tell 
folks by dey doin’s, not by dey lookin’s.” 

“Yassun,” William agreed. “But any- 
how, He go ‘bout tryin’ t’ he’p folks 
an’ kyorin’ all kin’s o’ miseries dat’s 
ailin’ peoples fo’ three whole yeahs. Den 
finely de big folks gits jealous an’ ’cides 
t’ lynch Him.” 

“Ah knows ‘bout dat,” his mammy 
interrupted sadly. “Hit wuz a shame, 
dat’s what hit wuz—a cryin’ shame!” 

“Back in dem _ times,” went on 
William, warming to his subject and 
speaking with natural dramatic em- 
phasis, “dey don’ lynch folks lak dey 
does now. Now days,” William’s voice 
reflected a bit of pride at the advance 
his age had made, “ dey mos’ly shoots 
‘em or hangs ‘em t’ a tree lim’. But 
back den dey mak’s a cross outen two 
slabs o’ wood, an’ dey nails a man t’ 
hit wid nails in his han’s an’ his feets.” 

His mammy shuddered, her imagina- 
tive mind translating the words of the 
story into stark imagery. She threw her 
apron over her head, swaying back and 
forth and moaning softly in sympathy. 
“Ah done heah dat,” she groaned. “But 
somehow, lak yo’ tells hit, hit seem mo’ 
real.” 

“Den,” William continued the narra- 
tive, “dey tuk dis po’ Jesus, an’. dey 
whupped Him an’ dey beat Him an’ 
dey tried t’ mak’ Him say He wuz jes’ 
foolin’ folks. But He wouldn’ say dat 
a-tall. So finely dey tak’s dis great, big, 
ol’ cross, an’ mak’s Him tote hit t’ de 
place dey gwine lynch Him.” 

“Ain’t dat a mis’able shame!” cried 
his mammy indignantly. “Jes’ think 
how ti'ad He git, an’ Him done beat up 
lak dat!” 

“Yassum,” said William. “He so ti’ad 
He fall two-three times. De las’ time, 
look lak He jes’ cain’t tote dat ol’ cross 
no mo’. Den yo’ know what dey does?” 

His mammy shook her head. “Ah 
ain’t heard dat,” she said. “Or has Ah, 
\h fo’gits. But Ah ‘spec’ dey fin’s some 
niggar man ‘roun’, an’ dey says, ‘Come 
‘eah an’ tote dis cross!’ Dat look rea- 
s nable.” 

William regarded his mother with 
admiration. “Dat’s jes’ what dey does!” 
he exclaimed. “Maybe yo’ done heah 
dis?” 

“Not dat Ah knows ob,” declared his 
mammy. “Go ‘head an’ tell de res’.” 

“Well,” went on William, “dis heah 
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He saw Father Celestus and raised an arm in salutation 


niggah name o’ Simon's standin’ by de 
road, an’ one o’ de mens conductin’ de 
lynchin’ say ‘Hey, niggah! Tak’ up His 
cross an’ foller Him!” So de niggah say, 
‘Yassus, boss!’ an’ he pick hit up an’ 
tote hit “long.” 

His mammy had given herself gradu- 
ally more and more to her emotions as 
William’s story progressed, and now she 
was half laughing, half weeping. “Bless 
his soul!” she exclaimed. ‘Bless his sweet 
soul! Dat niggah wuz sho’ quality!” 

William stood erect, head thrown 
back, narrow shoulders squared, moist 
eyes flashing. 

“Ah’d give a purty could Ah toted dat 
ol’ cross!” he choked. “Ah would... 
Ah’d give a purty!” There was a brief 
silence as mother and son meditated in 
their own separate ways on the Passion 
of Christ. 

“Ah’s got a li'l doo-dad heah dat 
Fathah Celestus guv me,” William an- 
nounced presently. “Hit show Jesus 
a’ter dey lynches Him, hangin’ on dat 
ol’ cross.” 

He took from his pocket a tobacco 
sack, untied the strings which closed it, 
and removed carefully a small crucifix, 
worked lovingly from brown walnut. 
“Fathah Celestus mak’ hit hisse’f,” he 
added proudly. “He lov t’ make things 
lak dat.” 

His mammy took the emblem and 
turned it over and over with reverent 
fingers. 

“He brown,” she commented at last, 
rubbing the Figure lightly with a finger 
the color of the wood. “He brown as 
yo’ is. Does dey say He a cullud Man?” 

“No’m,” William replied. “Dey don’ 
say what culluh He is. Dey don’ say 
nothin’ "bout no cullah a-tall.” 

“Next time yo’ gits de chance,” his 
mammy said, handing the crucifix back 
to William tenderly, “yo’ ast °em. Now” 
—she returned to the world of immediate 
things—“dey’s wuk t’ do. Ah’s got 
ironin’ waitin’. An’ Ah’s got t’ fetch 
de plow from de blacksmith shop, is hit 
fixed. We got t’ git dat cotton ploughed. 
What wid de ol’ mule sick, an’ de plow 


broke, de grass is "bout eatin’ us up,” 

“Ah'll go a’ter de plow,” offered 
William eagerly. “Ah kin tote hit good. 
Yo’ got 'nough t’ do wid de ironin’.” 

“Dat plow purty heavy,” his mammy 
said doubtfully. “Yo’ ain’ so stout.” 

“Ah kin tote hit,” insisted William. 
And without waiting for other objec 
tions, he set off up the two miles of red 
clay trail that separated their cabin 
from the blacksmith shop, where their 
Georgia stock, that universal cultivator 
of the Southern hills, was undergoing 
repairs. On his way, which took him 
past the abbey, he fingered his crucifix 
and turned over in his mind the ques- 
tion his mammy had raised about 
the Victim's skin color. If He actually 
were black, William felt He might 
understand a little better the fix his 
mammy was in—sick and still having to 
work hard. On the other hand, lots of 
white folks were mighty good. Take 
the monks, for example. They knew 
what it was like to have a hard time. 
They got up away early in the morning— 
about two o'clock, Father Celestus had 
told him—two hours before his mammy 
rose: and they worked as hard in the 
fields as he did. They understood hard 
times, all right. That's why William felt 
at ease with them and respected what 
they told him. 

When he neared the side road leading 
up to the abbey, his bare feet slowed up, 
and he came near running by for a chat 
with the guestmaster. But he reluctantly 
refrained, feeling his mammy -would 
frown on his turning aside from his 
errand, and decided to wait. 

He did see Father Celestus standing 
up on the hill by the bell post at the 
gate, and he raised an arm in salutation. 
Immediately Father Celestus waved back 
vigorously, the movement agitating his 
dress so that his whole habit seemed 
to join in the greeting. It was too far 
away to see his face clearly, but William 
knew he was smiling. 

William felt the warm spot close to 
his heart he always felt when he neared 
the kindly atmosphere of the abbey and 
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skipped on down the road, laughing 
now and then under his breath. 

“Dey is sho’ quality,” he thought to 
himself. 

The plow was ready, and William 
paid for the repairs from the few coins 
he had tied up in the corner of his 
handkerchief. Then he raised the plow 
0 his shoulders, preparing to retrace 
the two miles home. Old Mack, the 
blacksmith, eyed the frail boy doubt- 
fully. 

“Hit’s a purty long way fo’ a fryin’ 
size’ boy t’ tote dat,” he said. ‘“Whyn’ 
yo ride hit on de mule, lak yo’ done 
when yo’ brung hit?” 

“Cause,” William replied. “Dat mule 
gota soah back an’ cain’t be rid. "Sides 
dat, he ain't feelin good lately. He 
gittin’ ol’, an’ mammy say he got t 
res all he kin is he able t’ finish out de 
aop. Yo' nee’n’ bothah "bout me. Ah 
gits dah.” 

To show Old Mack he was capable of 
carrying even a heavier load, William 
st off down the trail at a half-trot, the 
plow jogging up and down on his thin 
back. 

He knew it was unwise to carry it 
at such a brisk rate under the hot 
Georgia sun; but he was afraid if he 
slackened his pace Old Mack would tell 
his mammy he had weakened, and next 
time there was such a burden to carry 
she wouldn't let him help. 


NYHOW, it was only about a mile 
that the read ran in Old Mack's 
sight, and it was only a little uphill. 
So William trotted along, sweat dripping 
down his sides till it colored his blue 
shirt and overalls black. Even though 
he was carrying the load for his mammy, 
it was hard to do; and pretty soon he 
began to pant heavily. 

“Purty soon Ah be ‘roun’ dat cu've,” 
he thought. “Den Ol’ Mack cain’t see 
me. Den Ah stops an’ res’s me a spell 
undah dem pine trees below de monks’ 
house.” 

His progress now a struggle, William 
at last spied the cool shade of the pine 
grove at the foot of the hill near the 
abbey and quickened his step, the sooner 
to reach the haven. A sharp pain in 
his side almost cut off his breath, and 
the shimmer before his eyes wasn't all 
heat waves. 

He staggered toward the cool of the 
trees to throw himself on the ground 
in their shade, but his feet didn’t work 
too well. The plow weighed down on 
his neck like a bale of cotton, and, when 
he tried to reach up to ease it off, his 
arms wouldn’t obey him. 

Then, just as he started to fall, unseen 
hands caught him, and a disembodied 
voice scolded him gently as from a great 
distance, “You shouldn't have hurried 
so in the hot sun, William!” 
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And that was the last he remembered 
till he came to with the feel of a cold 
cloth moistening his forehead. Through 
clearing eyes he could see white-clad 
figures bending over him, and in a few 
minutes he knew where he was. He 
was in the abbey, lying on a cot; and the 
comforting hands cooling his forehead 
belonged to a monk Father Celestus had 
told him was Father Infirmarian—which 
William thought was a funny sort of 
name. 

“Is he all right?” he heard Father 
Celestus’ voice ask anxiously; and the 
man bathing his face answered cheer- 
fully, “I'm sure he is—just a touch of the 
sun.” Seeing William's eyes open, he 
said, “He's coming around now. You 
can take my place if you like, Father 
Celestus. He'll be all right in a few 
minutes, and he might like to have you 
near him since he knows you better.” 

Father Celestus sat down beside the 
cot, and leaning over he asked, “Can 
you hear me now, William?” 

“Ah kin heah yo’, ” William answered 
weakly. “Thank yo’ kinely,” he added. 

He drank eagerly from the glass held 
to his mouth, and things began to 
stop shimmering. The solicitous monks 
looked down on him, and he felt inside 
himself the urgent need to ask them a 
question—something of great import- 
ance—but he couldn't think just’ what 
it was. Then his eyes rested on the 
large, ivory-white crucifix on the wall, 
and suddenly he remembered what he 
wanted to know. 

“What cullah was dat Man?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The monks exchanged glances, first 
puzzled, then warm with understanding, 
and William turned to Father Celestus. 

“De one yo’ guy me is brown,” he 








Unforgettable Sight 


> The pupils of a_ Belfast 
school had witnessed the launch- 
ing of a new aircraft carrier and 
were assigned to write on the 
experience. One of the compo- 
sitions submitted concluded as 
follows: 

“The Countess broke a bottle 
of champagne across the bow, 
and then, to the delight of the 
crowd, she slid slowly and ma- 
jestically down the greasy slip- 
way into the sea.” 

—Belfast News Letter 

















said. “An’ de one on de wall is white. 
What cullah wuz dat Man?” 

Father Celestus kept wiping William's 
brow with the cool cloth a good while 
before he answered, and then his voice 
was hesitant, as if he were uncertain 
how to tell William. 

“William,” he said at last, “I have a 
crucifix in my cell I carved from red 
cedar. Yours is brown; some are other 
colors. I don’t think anybody knows the 
exact shade of color Our Lord’s skin 
was when He was on earth; but one 
thing I know’—Father Celestus’ voice 
was sure—“He never thought it made 
any difference anyhow.” 

“Yo’ says a black man toted His cross,” 
William spoke in a stronger voice. “Ah 
reckog He 'preciate dat. Ah reckon 
He wouldn’ keer much wuz He dat same 
cullah.” 


ATHER CELESTUS turned and 
busied himself with the water basin 
for several moments before He replied. 
“I'm sure He wouldn't,” he finally said 
positively. “He wouldn't care at all.” 
As William thought about that, and 
how much pleasure he'd get from telling 
his mammy when he got home, Father 
Celestus went on, “Just as a crucifix can 
be made of any color at all, so He is 
willing to be any color too. He’s brown 
on the crucifix I gave you, and He 
doesn’t mind it a bit. I guarantee it.” 
Father Celestus was smiling now, and 
the certainty in his tone satisfied 
William. 

His mind at ease, the boy raised him- 
self from the bed and stood a little 
shakily on the floor, supported by Father 
Celestus. 

“Ah’ll tell mammy,” he said. “Ah 
‘spec’ she knows what yo’ means eben 
mo’ bettah den Ah does. An’ Ah’s got 
t' git home now. Ah kin walk, does Ah 
tak’ hit slow, an’ mammy be uneasy don’ 
Ah git back purty quick. An’ Ah 
wouldn’ wan’ her t’ know Ah had a 
faintin’ spell, ‘less she jes’ come right 
out an’ ast. Nex’ time she won’ let me 
tote nothin’ fo’ her.” 

“I won't mention it to her this time, 
if you'll promise to be more careful 
from now on,” promised Father Celes- 
tus. “But if you must go now, I think 
I'll walk along with you—just to keep 
you company. I'll ask Father Abbot's 
permission.” 

At the foot of the hill, William 
reached down for the plow lying by the 
pine tree where it had fallen. Father 
Celestus pushed him gently aside. 

“Will you do me the favor of letting 
me carry your load?” he asked. And 
lifting it to his back, he trudged off 
down the trail. 

“Thank yo’ kinely, suh,” William 
said, falling in behind him. “Yo’ sho’ 
is quality.” 
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Figuring out a Winner 

One of the difficulties of trying to 
pick the winners of the baseball races in 
idvance is that you have only records 
to go by. I'll admit that records are 
zood and that they are necessary in any 
method of trying to calculate what the 
sixteen major league teams may do. 
What Joe Smith hit last year, the num- 
ber of games Lefty Jones won and lost, 
und the bases stolen by Jimmy White 
ire important. But these figures are 
usually too cold, too mathematical, to be 
of great help in figuring out a winner. 
Hitting records, earned-run averages, 
and won-and-lost records are an indica- 
tion of how things should go, but they 
ire so far from being conclusive. I guess 
that’s why so few of us ever pitk the 
winner of a big-league race. We get 
stuck with these figures and we get little 
further. 

In most polls, the Boston Red Sox 
were picked to win the American League 
flag this year. Those who didn’t pick the 
Sox chose the Cleveland Indians. Both 
were very sound choices. But who picked 
the Yankees? Offhand, I can’t tell you. 
Those who might have given the New 
Yorkers a chance to win, did it because 
of Joe DiMaggio. But Joe has been out 
f action, which really should be a body 
blow to the Yanks. However, as we go 
to press, the Yankees have broken on 
top and have won sixteen of their first 
twenty-two games. And they show no 
signs of slowing up. 

rhe trouble with figures is that they 
don’t tell you a very important fact— 
ind that is spirit, the will to win, the 
refusal to quit. Tommy Henrich, the 
Yankees’ splendid right fielder, recently 
came up with the answer. He said that 
in all the years he has been with New 
York, and that goes back to 1937, he 
has never seen a Yankee team with such 
fine spirit and hustle as this 1949 club. 
So that’s what has been overlooked in 
doping out the races—spirit! It sounds 
corny and you may laugh at the old 
cliché that “A team that won't be 
beaten, can’t be beaten,” but it sure 
wins a lot of ball games. There are 
players like that too. Fellows like Hen- 
rich, whom I’ve mentioned, and Eddie 
Joost of the Philadelphia Athletics. The 
latter had such spirit last year that he 
kept a mediocre team in the midst of 
the pennant. scramble from April 
through August. When he got hurt 
early in September, the A’s fell apart. 


Wise Guy 
Ever hear the one about the smart- 
sieck kid who showed up for football 
practice at Notre Dame? Seems this wise 
guy had been the particular star of his 
prep school for a couple of years, and 
the truth of the matter was that he 
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really had it. In fact, after taking just 
one look at him, Coach Frank Leahy 
agreed that the kid was a wow, that he 
was a new Gipp, a new Red Grange, or 
a new Ernie Nevers. Trouble was that 
the kid knew it too, only he thought he 
was all three rolled into one with Davis 
and Blanchard added for good measure. 
That was the boy's real trouble, his 
inability to keep from telling everyone, 
including the coaches, how good he was 
and how things ought to be done. 
Realizing how good the youngster 
actually was, and hoping he might grow 
out of his impossible disposition, Leahy 
left him alone. But when “Wise Guy” 
started telling the Varsity players how 
to play their positions, Frank decided 
it was time to do something drastic 
before the morale of his squad was 
blown wide open. So he decided to let 
the “phenom” carry the ball against the 
first team. Leahy lined up his biggest and 
toughest linemen, and his biggest and 
fastest backs in defensive formation. In 
front of the whiz, he put his weakest 
freshman team. He put the ball on the 
one yard line and told the frosh quarter- 
back to call a play that would have the 
“star” carry the ball through the varsity 
line. Meanwhile, the regulars had been 
briefed to rough the kid up real well. 
The freshmen went into a_ huddle, 
and the play was called. Out of it, they 
snapped to the line of scrimmage. The 
Varsity hefties dug in and licked their 
chops as they waited for the wise guy. 
The ball was passed to the freshman, 
and he quickly broke into the varsity 
line. He cut through a hole between 
guard and tackle, veered to the right, 
feinted the backer-up out of position, 
and headed for the sideline. A defensive 
halfback neared him only to go down 
from a rapier-like stiff-arm. The fullback 
came over and dove, but the kid side- 
stepped and left him sprawling on the 
ground. He easily outran the defense 
now spread out behind him. Only the 
safety man was between him and a 
touchdown. And the safety man was 
about the best defensive back in the 
country. He came up slowly and then 


gradually forced the boy to the sidelines, 
But Junior wasn’t being hemmed in. He 
feinted to the left, feinted to the right, 
got by the back, and went all the way 
99 yards for a touchdown. 

Leahy, the coaching staff, and every- 
one else, watched the play openmouth- 
ed. This was certainly one of the greatest 
runs they had ever seen, particularly 
since the youngster had gotten no block- 
ing at all. Leahy was stunned, but he 
wasn't giving in that easily. 

The kid trotted back with a satisfied 
grin on his face and handed the ball to 
Leahy. 

“Look here,” said the Notre Dame 
coach, “I'll bet you think you made a 
great run. Well, you didn’t. As a matter 
of fact, you didn’t do anything right on 
that play. That formation calls for you 
to go between tackle and end. You went 
between guard and tackle. Then, when 
you cut through the line, you went to 
the right instead of the left. You went 
to the side line instead of picking up 
your blockers. You stiff-armed the half- 
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by DON DUNPHY 


back instead of outrunning him. And 
instead of staying out in the open you 
let the safety man hem you in by the 
sideline. “No,” said Leahy decisively, 
“you didn't do one thing right on that 
play.” 

Now it was the phenom’s turn to be 
openmouthed. He looked at Leahy 
quizzically. 

“May I say something, Coach?” he 
asked. 

“What is it?” snapped Leahy. 

“Well” said the boy, “I realize I did 
a lot wrong on that play, Coach. I know 
I should have gone left instead of right, 
that I should have waited for my block- 
ers and so forth, but would you mind 
telling me one thing, Mr. Leahy?” 

“Yes?” asked the Coach. 

“Tell me,” said the star, “how was 
it for distance?” 


Barefoot. Maybe? 
I've been broadcasting boxing bouts 
a long time, and I thouggt I had seen 
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everything that could possibly happen 
in the prize ring. One night at the St. 
Nicholas Arena in New York, however, 
the feature was a middleweight scrap 
between a couple of real belters, Walter 
Cartier of Greenwich Village and Vinnie 
Cidone of Coney Island. The contest 
was scheduled for ten rounds, but it 
didn’t go one-tenth of that distance. 
However, the aftermath lasted a lot 
longer and was funnier and more inter- 
esting than the bout itself. 

With the opening bell, Cartier, a solid 
sender, particularly with the left hook, 
caught Cidone cold and floored him 
with a corking left to the button. Cidone 
went down as though the roof had fallen 
on him, and I thought we were about to 
have a new record knockout of ten 
seconds flat. But when Referee Eddie 
Joseph's count got to six, Cidone sud- 
denly stirred, and he bounced up at 
seven. He grabbed Cartier and held on, 
trying to clear his head. Trying to free 
himself so he could get another shot at 
Cidone'’s chin, Cartier wrestled Cidone 
to the canvas. Vinnie’s head was clear 
now, and it seemed that he might 
weather the storm. He was getting fresh- 
er. He rushed Cartier and landed a left 
and a right to the head. With his back 
to the ropes, Cidone fired another right, 
but Cartier beat him to the punch with 
a left hook to the head that unbalanced 


the Coney Island battler, and he teetered 


on the lower rope and fell on the apron 
just outside the ropes. Joseph’s count 
had gotten to three when Cidone was 
back in throwing leather. He rushed 
Cartier and fell into another clinch. 
Again Cartier whirled his opponent 
around, and again Cidone went down 





Walter Cartier 


from the spin. Suddenly, the referee 
stepped between them, said the fight was 
over, and that Cartier was the winner 
by a knockout in the first round. 

Then, the fun began. The crowd 
booed, hooted, howled, and screamed so 
loud that the announcer couldn't be 
heard over the public address system. 
The place was a bedlam as the thous- 
ands shouted for the fight to be resumed. 
In deference to the referee, it must be 
stated that the rules of the New York 
Athletic Commission state that, except 
in championship fights, if a fighter is 
floored three times in one round, the 
referee must stop the fight and award it 
to the other fighter. This is a sensible 
rule designed to keep fighters from being 
battered helpless. Eddie Joseph, cer- 
tainly one of our better officials, and 
one with an impeccable record of offi- 
ciating, felt that he was acting according 
to the rules when Cidone went down 
for the fourth time. But the spectators 
didn’t see it that way. They felt that 
Cidone was floored once cleanly and 
maybe half punched and half pushed 
down outside the ropes another time, 
but that certainly he had been wrestled 
down twice by Cartier. In other words, 
the loser had been floored perhaps one 
and a half times. As I said, they booed 
and they screamed and they hooted and 
then they started to throw things. First 
cigar butts, then pennies, and then 
rolled up and torn newspapers poured 
into the ring. And they continued to 
pour down in increasing volume, ‘til I 
began to wonder if the people came to 
watch the fights or read newspapers. 
Through it all, Bill Corum, my Gillette 
radio partner, talked on and on describ- 
ing the merriment while the barrage of 
missiles whistled past his ears. They 
weren't firing at Bill or at me. We just 
happened to be in the line of fire. 
Ed Wilhelm, our production man, was 
hit with a rolled-up newspaper that had 
been dipped in our favorite lager. It 
bounced on his new Countess Mara and 
rolled down his shirt front. That, how- 
ever, was the only casualty in the radio 
group. The payoff, and I mean the 
payoff, came when one fan got so mad 
that he heaved first one shoe and then 
the other into the ring. Apparently, he 
was so irate that he didn’t even take 
time to open the laces. He just ripped 
them off and threw them into the ring. 
They went right by my ear. Fortunately, 
his aim was bad. When I left a half 
hour later, the shoes were still on the 
floor outside the ring. It remains the 
only time in ring history that anyone 
threw a pair of shoes into the ring. 
Now what I would like to know is, how 
did that guy get home that night with- 
out shoes? 
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The Faculty of Nyack High School at a daily conference session 
during which students’ academic problems get clinical attention 


YACK, N. Y., a community of 

10,000 people, on the Hudson 
River 30 miles north of New York City, 
has found an answer to the problem of 
vocational education. In the past 17 
years Nyack’s high school has trained 
more than 1500 of its students for jobs 
in local business and industry. Almost 
ialf its 1949 senior class took on-the- 
job training as part of the regular high 
school course. The other half will go 
yn to college, for the school has success- 
fully combined a practical vocational 
program with a first-class academic pro- 
zram. And it has done this without 
bleeding the taxpayers. As Kenneth 
MacCalman, superintendent of schools, 
says, “Our cost is considerably below 
the median for this area.” 

Nyack’s industries include a boatyard, 

millwork plant, several small dress 
factories, and machine shops. Nearby 
ire a paper-box factory, an automobile 
assembly plant, a pharmaceutical labora- 
tory. Its surrounding farms grow fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers. 

When MacCalman became superin- 
tendent of schools in 1932, almost half 
the boys and girls who started high 
school failed to graduate. Many of them 
quit school to go to work as soon as 
hey were 16. MacCalman set out to 
learn why. 

He asked Johnny Welch, who had 
just got a job as a grocer’s delivery boy, 
why he quit school. “I would have 
flunked out anyway,” Johnny said. 
Latin was too much for me. I had to 
go to work some time, so why not now?” 
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Nyack High School, which has been the 


scene of an interesting scholastic experiment 


Graduating into a job 


George Johnson, a grease boy in a 
garage, said, “Look. Two years learning 
to be a mechanic are worth more to me 
than a high school diploma.” 

Several dozen answers like these gave 
MacCalman an idea: if the high school 
would offer what the youngsters need, 
they would stay to get it. Especially if 
they could earn some money at the same 
time. 

MacCalman found that most of those 
who quit school looked for jobs within 
30 miles of Nyack. He had that area 
surveyed and listed the job opportun- 
ities; most of them called for manual 
skills. When he discovered that a num- 
ber of the commercial flower growers 
had jobs open, he asked a group of 
them to have a talk with him. 

Floriculture, he learned, is not merely 
a matter of planting seeds and picking 
flowers; it is also botany, entomology 
and soil chemistry. Thus helpers with 
some scientific training and greenhouse 
experience were in demand. 

MacCalman and the head of the 
school’s science department sat down 
with the growers and laid out a course 
in floriculture. The florists advised on 
classwork, rented the school a green- 
house for a laboratory, and volunteered 
to help teach the course. 

MacCalman mentioned that some of 


the boys needed to earn extra money. 

“We need field help,” one flower 
grower said. “I'll hire two boys, after- 
noons and Saturdays.” Every grower 
there had part-time jobs to offer. 

Forty-four boys enrolled in the course, 
doing their Classwork in the mornings 
and working in the afternoon. Of the 
20 seniors who took the floriculture 
course, 15 were given full-time jobs 
after they were graduated. Three boys 
from that first class run their own 
flower farms today, and most of the 
others are still in the business. 

“The floriculture course,” MacCalman 
told me recently when I visited the 
school, “now includes landscaping and 
general agriculture, and we have our 
own greenhouse. That course showed us 
what we could do, and how to do it.” 

Looking for a way to keep girls of 16 
and 17 in school, MacCalman found 
that there was a shortage of power sew- 
ing machine operators in the local dress 
factories. He consulted the factory 
owners, and workers. Then he talked 
with several of the girls who had quit 
school and with girls who were about 
to quit. The jobs seemed to fit their 
needs, so teachers and factory people 
sat down together and laid out a voca- 
tional course to teach power sewing 
machine operation. The factories would 
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An attractive young couturiére turns man- 
nequin to display one of her own creations 





Kids will stay in school if you can make them see that it 


means cash and a future to them. A community in New York 


discovered how to convince them 


supply part-time jobs and help with the 
training. A factory forewoman super- 
vised the course. 

That course was so successful that the 
forewoman was made a full-time faculty 
member. Sewing machine classes are now 
a vocational supplement to the school’s 
Home Economics Department, which 
teaches dressmaking and design, home 
nursing, dietetics, and home decoration. 
Few Nyack girls now quit school because 
they are bored or think they are wasting 
their time. 

An essential of any vocational pro- 
gram is flexibility. “We will change our 
curriculum,” MacCalman says, “as often 
and as fast as necessary to provide inter- 
est and opportunity for every pupil.” 
But before any course is set up, em- 
ployers must answer these questions: 
“How many jobs will be available? 
What are your working conditions? 
What future is there in such work?” 
And MacCalman asks his guidance 
director, “How many of our students 
can do this job? How many are interest- 
ed in it? How many can learn it?” 

Nyack bankers, lawyers, and merch- 
ants needed secretarial help. A group of 
them discussed their requirements with 
MacCalman. With the employers’ help 
and advice, conventional typing and 
bookkeeping courses were revised and 
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enlarged. Students taking the secretarial 
course were given part-time jobs. Today 
the school's business department is grad- 
uating work-experienced junior secretar- 
ies who have full-time jobs waiting for 
them. 

Since time immemorial, storekeepers 
have hired school boys and girls during 
vacation, About half of Nyack’s part- 
time clerks went into retailing after they 
left school. The storekeepers and the 
school men got together. “Why not 
teach those kids how to buy and sell?” 
one merchant asked. “Teach them to 
meet people. Teach them something 
about supply and demand, profit and 
loss, inventory, accounting.” 

Such a course in retailing was worked 
out. Today 25 local stores are employ- 
ing students who take that course. The 
students work 15 to 20 hours a week, 
after class hours. 

Paid, on-the-job training is a_ basic 
part of the Nyack plan. A minimum of 
15 hours a week behind a counter, or 
in a field or greenhouse or factory, is 
the usual requirement. 

About 75 high school boys and girls 
were in work-training in the school year 
that ended in June 1949. Their earnings 
total more than $1000 a week. Many of 
them work full time during summer 
vacations. Last summer several boys 


Boys of a practical turn learning how to use electric and car- 
buretion testing equipment in preparation for automotive work 


Nyack-Tower 





earned $60 a week as welders, a skill 
they learned in the school’s auto mech- 
anics course. Earnings of even $10 a 
week can often keep a boy or girl from 
a low income family in school. 

Mary Weston was the oldest of five 
children. Her mother was a widow. In 
the middle of her junior year Mary 
said she had to quit school and go to 
work. Had she a job in sight? No. Tests 
showed that she had secretarial apti- 
tudes. The problem was discussed with 
her mother, who said, “I guess I can 
make out the rest of this year.” 

Mary was put in the secretarial course 
and learned enough typing to hold a 
training job. By summer she was able 
to handle a full-time vacation job, which 
sufficiently eased family finances so that 
she could return to school in the fall. 
She worked her way through her senior 
year and graduated into a_ well-paid 
secretarial job. 


NE lad took the floriculture course, 
but his earnings weren't needed 
at home. “By the middle of my 
senior year,” he said, “I had saved 
almost $1100. I found a couple of acres 
of good land, made a down payment, 
and had enough left to buy tools and 
seed. I had it plowed that spring and 
planted most of it to sweet corn, the 
rest to gladioli. I spent the day before 
graduation hoeing my Own sweet corn, 
and I graduated into business for my- 
self.” 
Classwork has to be rearranged for 
this vocational work. The normal school 
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A spiritual thought for the month 
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HE vision of a flaming fire that 

did not consume was first given 
to Moses, At that “great sight,” he 
moved forward only to meet the stern 
warning to keep his distance; the 
ground on which he stood was holy. 
The awful holiness of God is not 
lightly approached by men; but men 
can be approached by God, so closely 
approached indeed as to become one 
of ourselves. The Son of Mary loosed 
that divine fire on the earth, not with 
a warning of distance for its holiness, 
but with a plea that we plunge into 
the fiery furnace of divine love and 
be saturated with that holiness. 

As is the way with God’s generos- 
ity, the plea was accompanied by a 
gift, lest we still tremble before the 
finality of fire. A parallel to that 
divine flame was set up in our hearts; 
that very divine love was lighted in 
us by the power of God so that we 
might make a superhuman return to 
the conflagration of God’s love for us. 
Charity is infused into our souls by 
the Holy Spirit. That we might the 
better understand both the giver and 
the gift in the stolid, tangible way so 
necessary for proud minds, Divine 
Wisdom gave us the figure of fire. 

The joyous abandon in the upward 
sweep of fire tells graphically the 
smooth, laborless swiftness of char- 
ity’s act of loving. No other virtue is 
so stamped in its act with unmis- 
takable signs of ease and positive de- 
light; but then only charity has for 
itself the act of loving. Charity’s 
flames sweep through our hearts, con- 
suming the dross of petty, unworthy 
loves; purifying, ennobling all the 
loves that can stand its scorching fire, 
freeing our hearts of the baseness of 
the false things which selfishness had 
foisted on us. To call charity a warm- 
ing influence is practically insulting. 
It is a raging fire that melts down 
the stubbornly solid partitions by 
which we shrink our hearts. Now the 
heart of a man is wide, long, high, 
deep; with space enough to accom- 
modate the whole world and its in- 
finite Creator. 

The foul things that prowl the 








\ Holy Fire 


by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


edges of man’s nature, keeping pace 
with advancing darkness in the soul 
to devour their prey, slink in retreat 
as the light of charity’s flame makes 
splendid the home of a man’s heart. 
We are not only safe in this splendid 
light, we can see; and there is so 
much to see: the limitless perfections 
of God, the sparkling reflection of 
divinity in God's world, the priceless 
beauty of the living image of God in 
the worst of men. Love gives us eyes 
and the light to see, where darkness 
blinded us to all but the unknown 
terrors it invites into our lives. 

Charity is a conflagration which 
has spread from God to our hearts; 
nor is it to be stopped there. It comes 
to us from God and spreads from us 
to men; no one comes close to this 
holy fire and escapes without some 
igniting of his own heart. 

At its touch every detail of a man’s 
life becomes holy, consecrated. This 
is the bond of union between God 
and ourselves; by it we are His friends 
and He is ours. As other selves of 
God, we live by a shared divine life. 
Fittingly, we begin to share incal- 
culable riches to their paradoxical 
increase as does our Friend who can 
act only to scatter His goodness. On 
all three counts—the bond of union 
with God, the divine other self in 
whose name we live and move, the 
divinely reckless generosity which in- 
volves no loss—on all these counts 
our lives are saturated with holiness. 
For.what can be more holy than 
God? By this consecrating flame we 
come to God; by it we go to men; be- 
cause of it men come to us for 
warmth, light, protection and, in 
their turn, to be set on fire. 

This hearth is the home of God, 
the hearth whose fires are at once 
flaming, perfective, consecratory. 
This is the living flame which has 
burst out of the Sacred Heart into 
the hearts of every man, woman, and 
child in the state of grace. Here the 
Holy Three do indeed take up their 
abode; and the house is alight with 
the flame that makes heaven an eter- 
nal day. 








day, which is from 8:30 to 3:00, cop. 
tains several study periods; by elimina. 
ing them from vocational schedules 
was possible to get all required academic 
work into the hours between 8:30 and 
noon. This does not mean that academic 
work is slighted. Vocational and college 
preparatory students attend the same 
classes, 

“We believe that English, history, 
and public speaking are essential for 
every student,” MacCalman said, “gs 
they are required subjects for all ou 
boys and girls. In the public speaking 
course we teach students how to apply 
for a job and conduct themselves in an 
interview with an employer.” 

One of the required history courses 
deals with local government and busi- 
ness. Students in this course help with 
the studies that are constantly being 
made of the area's job opportunities 
Local businessmen say the school has the 
latest, most complete data available any- 
where on local business conditions. 

These men work closely with the 
school. For every vocational course there 
is set up an advisory committee of men 
in the business. Part of that committee's 
job is to see that the course is kept up 
to date. The committees also help the 
school’s placement service, which finds 
jobs for students and for graduates. 


HE top advisory committee is called 

Dutch Uncles. This is a group of 
60 of Nyack’s leading business, profes 
sional, and industrial men, who are on 
call to discuss school, vocational, or 
business problems. Students can go to 
any Dutch Uncle for advice, teachers 
and parents consult them. At least once 
a year each member talks to a student 
group interested in his particular field. 

Proof of the value of the Nyack pro 
gram is that it has been working suc 
cessfully for 17 years. Before MacCal- 
man put his plan into effect, only @ 
per cent of the boys and girls who 
started high school remained to gradu 
ate. Today, in contrast to a nation-wide 
graduation percentage of approximately 
56, Nyack is graduating 87 per cent of 
the youngsters who enter its remarkable 
high school. 

Of Nyack’s vocational graduates, 
about 90 per cent have gone directly 
from school into skilled or semi-skilled 
jobs. The community is proud of the 
fact that as the vocational program has 
grown, the juvenile delinquency rate 
has fallen until it is now near zero. 

While it is true that a vocational 
work-learn program has seldom succeed- 
ed in a general high school, Nyack’s 
success proves that it can be done under 
vigorous, alert direction, an able, ener- 
getic school staff, and the help of the 
whole community. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Sunday School without Jesus 
THE APRIL NUMBER of Woman’s Day contains a good 
article, entitled, “Why not Mention His Name?” It gives 
briefly the experience of one parent with a Protestant 
Sunday School. The little boy did not want to go there any 
more: he went to school other days and this was just like it. 
“But don’t you want to hear about Jesus?” asked his father. 

“Oh, they don’t talk about Him,” the boy said. 

So his father went to the Sunday School himself to see 
what was said and done there. He saw children working 
with crayons, picturing the ways they helped their mothers. 
This, the teacher explained, was carrying out “acts of kind- 
ness.” He saw others building a wall which was that of 
Jerusalem, but a few questions showed the children did not 
know whether Nehemiah or David or Jesus lived at that 
time. 

When he asked the teacher if the children did not study 
the life of Jesus, the teacher said they certainly did; they 
studied His life every three years: “Annually we have some 
New Testament material. And. of course, we don't neglect 
Paul. But just last October we had a unit on Jesus.” 

Asking elsewhere, the father learned that of one sixth 
grade day-school class, of whom 9 per cent went to Sunday 
School, only 44 per cent knew why Easter was celebrated! 

This particular parent decided to change the religious 
teaching of his child. He began reading aloud Saint Luke, 
in the modern version, to the boy. To his amazement he 
found no indifferent listening, no trouble at all. The 
miracles were calmly accepted; the last week of Jesus’ life 
produced sadness; the story of Easter made him clap his 
hands with joy. And the father had his reward when the 
child came down early on Easter morning to say he was 
going to tell the story of Easter to the Sunday School class. 
“The teacher said I could.” 

You see it is not hard to make disciples, if only you 
work at it. 


A Problem for Catholics 

THIS, OF COURSE, was a Protestant story. In the Catholic 
Charch, we do mention His name to children. We teach a 
connected story of His life, so that it has meaning. The 
children in parochial schools undoubtedly have a good and 
full training in religion. But how about those not in Cath- 
olic schools? Does it not in such cases depend entirely on 
the people in charge of the church? And does it not also 
depend on parents who give personal time to this? 

Sometimes it seems to me for some children the abolish- 
ing of Sunday School has been a mixed blessing. For the 
weekday religious: hour, the children come from school, get- 
ting there ten minutes or more late. Unless they have 
Parents who take the matter seriously, that is all the re- 
ligious instruction those children get. It is certainly not the 
fault of the religious who, often no doubt at considerable 
imconvenience, come to teach them. In less than one hour, 
they are supposed to fill the child mind with the Faith. 

At least when there was a Sunday School and a children’s 
Mass before it, the teacher could work with both. Now the 
children’s Mass is so often merely an uneasy hour where a 
Priest tries to keep order among a group of bored children— 
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and rightly bored in some churches. Not in all, of course 
—in some the children have responses to make, where a 
dialogue Mass keeps them aware, where they sing songs, 
and where, as | read in a Benedictine missal advocating all 
this, “the Creed rings out.” 

\t a Forty Hours’ service in one church, the children 
were arrayed for the procession of the Blessed Sacrament in 
the basement of the church. And there they stayed. All 
through the long High Mass they were there, seeing nothing 
that went on; then they were brought up to join in the 
procession and led down to the basement again until the 
last prayers were over. Said one small boy afterward, when 
he asked me what the wonderful vestments were for and 
why there were three priests and why did little girls throw 
flowers on the floor, “My legs got awful tired waiting.” 

Why should not children take part in such a wonderful 
setting forth of the Faith—take part in all of it, and under- 
stand at least some of it? Surely the child is a part of 
the Mystical Body. It might be well to let him know it. 

We mention His name—ah, yes, in nearly every prayer, 
in the Gospel where His life is told, all through the litur- 
gical year. Should the children merely sit and wriggle and 
hope it will soon be over, or should they be made a part 
of it, as Our Lord very definitely said they were? 


Making Faith Real 
WHAT I AM PLEADING for here is not merely that our 
children be sent to Mass, but that the Mass be made clear 
to them so that when they are older they will not stray from 
the Faith; because they understand it. 

I remember one of the standing jokes of the High Epis- 
copal clergy was the story of a Catholic group of servers who 
were promised a prize if they learned all the words of the 
Mass which the server recites. Several did and the prize was 
announced: they were to be told what the words meant. 

Of course, the story has its absurdity. But it came to my 
mind as [ was writing this column and I see it has a sort 
of application here. For even if our children do know the 
words—are we sure they know what they mean? 

I know I am not alone in being worried about this. I 
know mothers who are greatly worried when they contem- 
plate the rows of wriggling children at what is euphoniously 
termed a children’s Mass. I know one mother who, after 
watching from the back of the church her small son and 
daughter squirming about at such a Mass, decided to keep 
them at Mass with her, to show them the Gospel of the day 
which they could read with her from children’s missals she 
gave them, to point out various prayers to them, to tell 
them before the Mass what was going to take place, a little 
at a time, so that they would be watching for it and begin 
to understand their Mass. 

Sometimes I wonder, when I consider all the devotions for 
grown people in our churches, why we have not developed 
more for our children. For some it may not matter; they are 
well taught at home or in a parochial school. But for the 
thousagds of others, who learn little because little time can 
be or is given them—if they drop away from their Church 
later because they did not understand its importance to 


them or their importance to it—whose fault will it be, theirs 
or ours? 
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is I neared the main door I 
looked back. There he was pad- 
ding softly along behind me— 
actually grinning. 


IKE Joe Jacobs, the savant of the 
fight game, “I wuz robbed!” Not, 
like him, metaphorically of a_ paltry 
fight decision, but actually by a thief 
in the dead of night, robbed of a chunk 
f beef, a bundle of noodles, and a 
batch of Jake the cook’s best biscuits— 
1 good meal in any land! I was in bed 
at the time, heard the noise the prowler 
made and got up, but because of cats 
snd Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, was 
to grasp the situation and the 
too, for that matter, who got 
away. After all the detective 
stories I’ve read, I couldn’t even recog- 
nize the scene of a crime when I was 
standing right on it. Like Mr. Jacobs, 
‘I shoulda stood in bed!” 

Since cats have a very direct bearing 
on this crime, I had better dispose of 
them first. I don’t like cats. But cats 
like me. I seem to attract them like 
catnip. The Yuanling Mission has a 
cat and when I am there, of all the 
priests in the recreation of an evening, 
the cat will single me out for her at- 
tention, in spite of the fact that the 
other Fathers are looking pretty silly 
with their “Here, Pussy, Pussy, Pussy!” 
and I’m scowling murderously. Up to 
me the cat will sidle to purr contentedly 
against my foot. This contact will give 
me the creeps, causing me to give a 
whoop and a spasmodic jerk of the foot 
that will boot the cat into the lap of 
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one of the “Here, Pussy!” crowd. Or 
the cat will stretch out trustfully under 
the upturned rocker of my chair, in 
danger of being guillotined, and keep- 
ing me precariously balanced on the 
other end of the rockers till someone 
rescues both of us. 

Last year I was at Yuanling for the 
ceremonies in connection with the ele- 
vation of the Mission District to Dio- 
cesan status. Due to the number of 
priests assembled for that occasion, 
Fathers Cyprian, James, and myself 
shared a large room which had French 
windows opening off a porch. During 
the night, I drowsily awoke from a deep 
sleep, gradually becoming aware of 
something soft and furry. My first 
thought was—what a nice soft, furry 
robe this bed has for covering! Then 
it dawned on me I had not seen any 
“nice soft, furry robe” on the bed when 
1 had gotten into it. 

Slowly the horror broke over me. 
Oh, no! Not that! But it was. It was 
the cat! Curled up in the crook of my 
arm, sharing the pillow with me. One 
look with a fearfully opened eye as- 
sured me it was so, and one frantic 
bound took me to the foot of the bed. 
But the cat calmly purred on. I 
jounced the bed up and down, but she 
only settled down the more comfort- 
ably. I snatched up a pillow and swung 
so wildly I almost threw myself out of 
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bed. The breeze of the swing woke the 
cat and, casting a long, reproachful look 
at me, she leapt down. 

The commotion had awakened 
Fathers Cyprian and James and _ the 
three of us spent the next quarter of 
an hour with flashlights in our hands, 
weaving from side to side of our beds, 
trying to find the cat. Unobserved she 
had departed through the French win- 
dow the way she had come and was 
probably then out on the porch snick- 
ering at our antics. Finally we settled 
down again for the night. They to 
sleep; I to ponder the insoluble. Why 
had that cat come to me whose bed was 
the farthest away from the window? 
Why had she not chosen the bed of 
Father Cyprian or Father James? They 
like cats. 1 don’t! 

Here in the Mission of Liulincha— 
Willow Forest Bend—the cats still find 
me out and plague me. Actually there 
are not many cats on the loose in this 
part of China. Most of them are kept 
tied up at home and are not allowed to 
run free. Those that have the run of 
the alleys are undomesticated and some- 
what wild. The church and the priests’ 
quarters of this Mission are in the same 
building and occasionally one of these 
alley cats will get in through a window 
during the night and howl outside my 
door. Since I am safe on the other side 
of the door, I just let him howl. Some- 
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times, however, the inner door to the 
church has been left open and then 
reluctantly I have to go out and chase 
him, for fear he will get up on the altar. 

~ On one such occasion, a cat got in 
and the church door being open, I had 
io go out after him. My bedroom opens 
of the office, and flush with the office 
wall near the door is my desk. I cau- 
tiously opened the door and found my- 
lf staring into the baleful green eyes 
of a big tomcat perched on top of the 
desk, about a foot away from me. Need- 
jess to say I bounded back into the 
bedroom and slammed the door. Then 
| indulged in weird noises to frighten 
him off the desk so I could get out 
again. After a few minutes, I peeked 
out. The cat was nowhere in sight so 
| eased out into the office and started 
samping toward the main door to herd 
him before me. I presumed he was 
somewhere ahead but, as I neared the 
main door, I looked back and there he 
was, padding softly along behind me— 
actually grinning! Being stalked by the 
quarry is demoralizing! 1 managed to get 
the door open and out he shot into the 
night, leaving me clinging limply to the 
door, completely unnerved by the 
thought: what if that cat had jumped 
fom behind to the top of my head 
while I thought I was stalking him! 

In case any amateur psychiatrist 
wading this is getting the urge to 
“psyche” me for the cause of this cat 
phobia, I'll co-operate by saying that, 
when I was a young child, a cat was 
thrown on me and _ frightened me. 
That's the reason behind it all. Yes! 
I'll even admit I am afraid of cats, but 
then so was Lord Roberts, the British 
hero of the Boer War, would 
rather face enemy guns than a cat. 
So there! 

Now that my attitude toward cats is 
understood, I can proceed with the tale 
of the robbery. The main building of 
this Mission is in the form of an in- 
verted T. The body of the T is the 
church. On one side of the cross bar 
of the T are the Missionary's office, 
dining room, and bedroom; on the 
other, the kitchen and a multi-purpose 
room. On entering the main door, 
there is a small vestibule with the 
above-mentioned rooms on each side 
and the church straight ahead. (I 
hope the Editor gives you a map with 
this. Every crime story I’ve read always 
had a map of the scene. I never looked 
at the map, but I liked to know it was 
there. I think it gives tone to a story. 
So I do hope you get a map!) 

The Mission of Liulincha is one of 
the oldest in the Diocese. It is situated 
on the bank of the Yuan River, Conse- 
quently, the wind sweeping off the 
river and the age of the house stir up 
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mysterious groanings 
during the quiet night. On the night of 
the robbery, close to the bewitching 
hour of midnight, I was reading in bed. 
I must mention that the book was 
Kenelm Chillingly by Bulwer-Lytton, 
for Bulwer-Lytton, as well as cats, was 
responsible for my bungling this case. 
I was up to that part of the story 
where Kenelm, after an absence of a 
year, returns to declare his love for the 
fair maiden. Kenelm’s mooning around 
the town at midnight during a snow 
storm, and wanders into the local 
cemetery. Alas and alack! There he 
stumbles upon the grave of the loved 
one who, unaware of Kenelm’s love, 
has pined away for him and been laid 
to rest some romantic moons ago. Oh! 
It was a heart-breaker! Naturally this 
knocks the starch out of Kenelm—and 
me too! There's nothing left for him to 
do but fling himself across the grave in 
spite of the snow and give way to 
racking sobs. 

That's the then—Kenelm 
stretched out across the grave giving 
way to racking sobs and the snow driv- 
ing down inside his collar—when I 
heard an unusual noise in the house. 
It was a tinkling noise. I but dimly 
noticed it for I was all absorbed in 
listening to Kenelm’s racking sobs and 
worried about him catching his death 
of cold out there in the snow. 

Insistently, however, my attention 
was dragged back to that noise. It had 
sounded to me like the falling of a 
spoon. “O, it the 


and _ creakings 


situation 


was cat!” said I, 


Jake’s pineapple soup had a 
haunting flavor. 


airily plucking a line from Pinafore. 
Feeling as I do about cats, I settled 
back to do some more heavy grieving 
with Kenelm. But annoyingly it then 
dawned on me that the spoons would 
not be in the way of a prowling cat. 
But maybe this is a refined cat who 
would go looking for a spoon with 
which to drink his cream. Not having 
any cream in the house made the affair 
more baffling than ever. Since the door 
to the church was open, I must get up 
and shoo out this spoon-fed cat. In 
point of fact, the noise I heard had 
been made by the thief as he came in 
the window of the room next to the 
kitchen and promptly stuck his foot 
through the glass of a picture on a 
table beneath the window. But I never 
thought of a thief. I was looking for a 
very smart cat. 

On retiring for the night, I had left 
outside my door a brief case, contain- 
ing books and letters that a carrier, 
starting off at dawn, was to take over 
to the neighboring Mission of Wuki. 
The brief case now, I saw, was gone. 
“O,” I thought, “Jake (that’s my cook 
and houseboy) has come in and taken 
the brief case, so I won't be disturbed 
by the carrier in the morning.” Going 
out into the room from which the 
noise had come, I found the window 
wide open and a ladder leading up to 
it from the ground outside. Even then 
1 did not grasp the set-up. “O”, I 
said, “‘Jake didn’t want to use the door 
so he came in the window”. 

This may sound pretty asinine to 
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you but then, you see, you don’t know 
Jake. Jake is an individualist, uncon- 
ventional, an experimenter, and an 
innovator. Once Jake found in the 
cupboard an Army ration tin contain- 
ing a dessert of pineapple and rice 
pudding. Jake experimented and made 
pineapple soup, and served it with his 
usual dead-pan expression and no pre- 
vious warning. It certainly had a 
haunting flavor but I couldn’t recognize 
it till I had downed it, and then I 
realized I was probably the only human 
who had ever eaten pineapple soup! 
So the thought that Jake would come 
through a window at midnight instead 
of using the door was no more bizarre 
than that he should serve me pineapple 
soup. After that, nothing could sur- 
prise me. Just to make sure, however, 
that Jake had taken the brief case, I 
decided I had better go to his room. I 
was so entranced by what I thought was 
Jake’s novel way of entry, that I almost 
went out the window and down the 
ladder myself, but exercising restraint, 
I used the nearby door. 

\s I approached Jake’s room, I 
could hear him snoring rumblingly in 
a deep sleep. “He certainly gets back 
to sleep fast,” I mused. After much 
yelling and banging, I finally aroused 
him and asked if he had taken the 
brief case. When he had _ recovered 
from his surprise at seeing me at that 
hour and rubbed the sleep from his 
eyes, he assured me he had been sleep- 
ing peacefully the whole evening. Then 
at last, in a brilliant, blinding flash, 
the truth hit me. “Jake,” I declared 
solemnly, “We've been had! There’s a 
thief on the grounds.” 

Like eager bloodhounds, Jake and 
I took to the trail. Truth to tell, there 
was a trail—a trail of noodles leading 
to a side door in the Mission wall. The 
door now gaped open. And _ there, 
resting against the wall, was my brief 
case. I must have been right on the 
heels of the thief all the time, and he 
had thrown away the brief case to de- 
lay the chase. Checking in the morning, 
| found the loot amounted to a cut of 
beef, the noodles, and a batch of Jake’s 
best biscuits, filched from the larder. 
I say Jake’s best biscuits, for if they had 
been his usual kind, I would have 
found the thief anchored by the weight 
of them under the window. Never 
would he have made it as fleetly. 

Looking back on the episode now, 
I realize I was slow in reaching the 
solution in this case. I think that if I 
had a fondness for cats and if Bulwer- 
Lytton had not been around to render 
me numb and distraught with the 
woes of Kenelm Chillingly, I would 
have nabbed the thief. Yet, for all I 
actually accomplished, perhaps I 
shoulda stood in bed! 
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Dear Bishop O'Gara: 

I am now in Szechuan Province, living 
with a Catholic family at Siu Shan. 
There is much to tell. I don’t know 
just where to begin. Yungsui mission is 
badly damaged. The main altar is over- 
turned and smashed. Foundation is 
ruined. The church housed bandits for 
several days. You can imagine its con- 
dition. Before the bandits arrived I 
consumed the Blessed Sacrament, thank 
God. Movables in the church and in the 
priests’ house were stolen or smashed— 
doors smashed in, ceilings wrecked, and 
also windows and furniture broken. The 
Catholics and myself are all safe, but 
years older after our experience. 

Now, detailed events of the bandit at- 
tack. Rumors had been rife for weeks. 
Missionaries in other towns kept me in- 
formed of bandit groupings around the 
countryside. We presumed this mission 
compound would be safe. I was to treat 
the bandits politely—not antagonize. In 
reality I had little fear. I hid the sacred 
vessels. 

Then a friend sent word that 2,000 
bandits planned to attack Yungsui that 
very night. Nothing happened. The 
morning of Saint Patrick's day I said 
Mass. We laughed at the latest false 
rumor. But we were wrong. About 1:30 
P. M. rifle shots sounded. I opened my 
window. Near the bus station bandits 
were shooting. I hurried to the church 
and transferred the Blessed Sacrament 
to the house. We then awaited the 
inevitable. 

Going to my room, I picked up a 
book. Suddenly shots sounded in or just 
outside the compound. I then consumed 
the Blessed Sacrament as bandits smash- 
ed in the front gate. Kneeling, I made 
an act of contrition and asked God's 
protection for all. Shots and shouting 
everywhere. Then running in the house. 
Not knowing if it were a bandit or a 
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Christian, I opened my door. It was my 
cook. He told me to follow him. (I'm 
sure his act saved my life.) We went to 
the cellar, locking the door behind us, 
Seventeen of the mission personnel were 
gathered there. We could hear the band- 
its above, yelling, breaking windows and 
dishes, and overturning the furniture. 
This continued nearly two hours. In the 
meantime, we moved to the inner cellar 
room, remaining in the darkness. 

Next the outer cellar door was being 
battered. In it came. Suddenly into our 
room a rifle was pointed. It was four 
feet from me. The bandit stood there 
about a minute. However, being unable 
to see in the dark, he decided not to 
enter, turned and left. Had he shot, at 
least one would have been killed—our 
hiding place discovered. Soon after, all 
the bandits left. 

Having heard them proclaim that 
they would return at night, all of us 
fled to the city. We were given refuge 
at the Protestant Mission. Outside the 
city walls, the other Protestant Mission 
had been wrecked, as had our own. 
The city itself had not been molested 
as yet. 

To the day I left Yungsui machine- 
gun, cannon, and rifle fire was heard 
nearly twenty-four hours a day. All 
leaving the city advised me to leave too. 
My presence (a foreigner) might en- 
danger others. So, guiding my Chris- 
tians to a place of safety in the country, 
my catechist and I started on foot for 
Szechuan Province. 

Here at Siu Shan I am not able even 
to offer the Holy Mass, having lost all 
except the clothes I wear on my back. 
I shall leave for Yuanling at the earliest 
possible moment. 

This report is very long, but also very 
incomplete. I shall fill in the details 
when I see you. 

Fr. Ronald Anthony, C. P. 
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THE POLLSTERS 
By Lindsay Rogers. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

This book provides 


239 pages. 
$2.75 


the reader with a 
grandstand seat at an 
exhibition in which 
Mr. Rogers slugs and 
rolls into the gutter 
that recently cha- 
stened fraternity 
rather irreverently call- 
ed “the pollsters.” Mr. 
Rogers has his back up about these 
analysts of public opinion. 

The pollsters make the claim that 
within forty-eight hours they can, by 
scientific sampling, ascertain national 
opinion on any given issue. They make 
the further claim that opinion counting, 
by their methods, would add up to a 
perfect guide for democratic 
ment in the United States. 

On last November 2, the logic of 
frigid fact smashed the magnifying 
glass that these analysts had been hold- 
ing between themselves and the public 
and showed them up in insect- rather 
than dragon-size. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Rogers does an autopsy on their de- 
funct authority and reveals how bloated 
it was. He claims that they could not 
possibly construct a system of opinion 
finding because they never decided 
what an opinion is; so that a haze al- 
ways clung to their operations and 
spoiled the authenticity of their conclu- 
sions. He disagrees violently with their 
smooth dogma that American democracy 
should be run on a referendum basis. 
The inquiring reporters may have news 
value; but they would be a dangerous 
fixture of American life if Congress had 
to vote in accordance with the casual 
opinion of pedestrian bankers, bar- 
tenders, and blondes. 

An abundance of instance is laid out 
for the reader, and most of Roger's 
Positions seem well taken. But the au- 
thor, himself, remains w#ague about the 
nature of opinion. Opinion is a condi- 
tion of uncertainty about truth. That 
is not what the pollsters are usually 
trying to determine. They are trying to 
gauge the proportion of public pref- 
erence for various courses of action. 
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Their quest is in the realm of volition 
rather than intellect. Until they think 
of it in terms of “preference” poll 
rather than “opinion” poll, there will 
be difference of opinion as to what in 
the world they are supposed to be 
doing. 
HENRY EDWARDS 


BEAU JAMES 

By Gene Fowler. 

Viking Press. 

This is the saga of the 
New Yorker's New 
Yorker told by a man 
who knew him well. 
Gene Fowler finds in 
James Jf. Walker's 
life the same ingredi- 
ents of the irresistible 
showman as enhances 
his two other biog- 
raphies of John Barrymore and Phineas 
T. Barnum. The book has much in 
common with the fabulous James J. 
himself. It meanders through the 
streets of Tin Pan and Shubert Alley, 
down the great White Way, and in and 
out of the New York political arena. 
And it does so with the non- 
chalance that earmarked the personality 
of the interesting, if unpredictable, 
hundredth mayor of New York. 

Fowler has the same penchant for 
cataloguing people and places with 
meticulous detail as Walker had for 
acquiring friends and admirers. And 
the author's wholehearted endorsement 
of the Night Mayor's vices along with 
his virtues is as disarmingly presented 
as one of Walker’s clever impromptu 
political speeches. 

Because of Fowler's long and close 
friendship with Walker, he is able to 
present here much hitherto undisclosed 
information gleaned from letters and 
documents Walker turned over to him 
before his death. Thus Fowler con- 
tributes to the portrait of his friend 
a new dimension so far lacking in 
other biographies. 

These close-up shots of Walker's 
friendship with Al Smith, F. D. R., Jim 
Farley, and Babe Ruth, along with his 
personal reactions to the famed Seabury 
investigations and in particular his life 
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after retirement from public life, make 
lively reading. 

Beau James offers an adult dose of 
nostalgia to those who remember the 
“good old days” of the twenties. And 
to those of us who don’t, Fowler has 
presented a thoroughly readable and en- 
joyable, if not completely objective, 
chronicle of the times. 

TRUDY HOWARD 


IF RUSSIA STRIKES 
By George Fielding Eliot. 
Bobbs-Merrill 

Of the recent § at- 

tempts to instruct the 

average mind on the 
possibility of war, the 
course it might take, 
and the likely results, 
Major Eliot's analysis 
deserves special men- 
tion. The author 
wastes no words on 
meaningless—and often dangerous—gen- 
eralities but plunges immediately into 
the down-to-earth realities of man- 
power, oil, bomber range, and the like. 

The perspective is taken not from the 

grandstand press-box but from the 

field of conflict itself. 

Major Eliot emerges, however, with 
some very grave conclusions. He re- 
gards 1949 as a period of great danger. 
Faced with failure in the “cold” war, 
the leaders of the Politburo may seek 
to save face—and their skins—by resort 
to actual war. Their chance of success 
in Western Europe would be good until 
the end of 1949, by which time the 
force of American aid will have been 
felt. The chief deterrent to such a de- 
cision is unquestionably the atom bomb, 
but American superiority there is likely 
to be lost by 1952, when it will be 
necessary, therefore, to “use our mili- 
tary superiority to support an ultimat- 
um which would require the Soviet 
Government either to enter at once 
into the atomic control system . . . or 
suffer the destruction of atomic plants 
by use of our own atomic weapons.” 

Many will take exception to this and 
other of the author's conclusions, e.g., 
his minimization of the effect of the 
recent Communist successes in China. 
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Major Eliot, however, does not want 
for the facts, which he faces squarely, 
with due allowance for the unpredict- 
able. The book is highly readable and 
deserves a wide circulation. 

CHARLES BRUDERLE 


PREFACE TO THE BIBLE 

By Gerard Rooney, C.P. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00 
Here is a serious book intended for 
“GI Joe” who is going to college after 
having risked his life to defend those 
principles which are enshrined in the 
Bible. Inevitably he will enter class- 
rooms that smell strongly of the dis- 
infectant of Skepticism. lt would be the 
wildest presumption to suppose that 
his simple faith in the Bible will not 
suffer from ignorance of what the Bible 
is, what it says, and what it means. For 
the feeling is rife among college pro- 
fessors that the best introduction to a 
liberal education is complete ag- 
nosticism. 

The Bible is the Word of God, 
written for men in human language by 
men who were used as instruments of 
God. Far from minimizing man, the 
author first shows that God respects 
the integrity of His creature. And since 
it is obvious that words are used by 
men in different ways, Father Gerard 
offers, in the Second Section, an un- 
equivocal exposition of language in its 
relation to the subject knowing and the 
object known. In the Third Section, 
the way is cleared for a discussion of 
the principle that the Bible cannot err, 
while numerous objections that the 
Bible does err are investigated. The au- 
thor is rigorously logical and his style 
is clear. The book is abundantly com- 
plemented by notes, references, and 
indices. 

Written in non technical language, it 
fulfills a great need of many general 
readers. And if there is a “GI Joe” 
of your acquaintance going to college, 
it may not be too late to snatch a brand 
from the burning. 

HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


A PROCESSION OF SAINTS 

By James Brodrick, S. J. 198 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 
If a new publicizing of thirteen saints’ 
“lives” require any justification, the 
author has supplied it when he states 
in the preface (which is a model of 
brevity) that the figures comprising his 
book merit either being more widely 
known or being now highlighted be- 
cause of their special immediacy. How- 
ever, both Father Brodrick and his 
readers realize that actually this book’s 
creation stems from his finding these 
Irish and English saintly “lives” fas- 
cinating, endearing, and edifying and 
from his hoping that we shall too—and 


we do; translated into biographical 
vignettes, his patent delight in his sub. 
jects becomes infectious. 

Eleventh, twelfth, and _ fifteenth-cep. 
tury precursors of today’s Archbishop 
Stepinatz and Cardinal Mindszenty are 
sketched in the portraits of Saints 
Anselm, Hugh of Lincoln, Thomas 
Becket, and John Fisher, men whos 
spiritual integrity fought against yield- 
ing to the secularisms of their period, 
It is joyous to see walking through the 
pages of this book such exemplars: of 


sanctity as St. Colman, who de. 
fended the Irish dating of Easter 
at the Council of Whitby (the 


great double monastery of monks and 
nuns astutely presided over by the same 
Abbess Hilda of whom Bede wrote in 
his account of the poet Caedmon); St. 
Aidan, the Irish founder of the dis 
tinguished monastery of Lindisfarne, 
from which so much proselytizing was 
accomplished in northern England; 
and the Venerable Marie of the In- 
carnation, seventeenth-century Ursuline 
mystic who devoted her life to work 
among the Indians of Canada. 

A historian of the Jesuit Order and 
biographer of Bellarmine, the author 
will probably win a new reading public 
from this latest publication. 

ELISABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

By J. M. O'Neill. 338 pages. 

Harper & Brothers. $4.00 
The man whom I should most like to 
see review this book is Mr. Justice Rut- 
ledge of the United States Supreme 
Court. For if there is error in this 
documented, devastating demolition of 
his opinions in the Everston and Mc 
Collum cases, surely he should be able 
to point them out. But since Supreme 
Court Justices do not review books, 
it is an idle wish. 

There is a gradually spreading aware- 
ness of the mischief, rather say, the 
havoc done, by the present Supreme 


Court in its tortured interpretations of . 


the First Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which says: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion . . .” The majority of the 
Court says this has the meaning of: A 
wall of separation is hereby erected 
between the state and all religion to 
such an extent that not even the states 
can give financial or any other kind 
of support to religion in any guise, 
form, or degreé® 

From the patient analysis made of 
the work of Jefferson and Madison, the 
historical meaning of establishment, the 
consistent decisions of the Supreme 
Court prior to the present bench, the 
eleven refusals of Congress to amend 
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the Constitution to read the way the 
nt Justices say the First Amend- 
ment has read all along, the conclusion 
must be reached that constitutional 
principles and the democratic process 
of amendment have been highhandedly 
disregarded. 

The relationship between the federal 
government and the state governments 
with religion, the fact of whether the 
constitutional prohibition on Congres 
to establish any one religion means 
complete separation of the state from 
all religion, is of vital impact in every 
matter from taxation’to God in the 
schools. No citizen can be complacent 
or neutral in the matter. To our knowl- 
edge there is no more careful a work 
dealing with the problem than Dr. 
O'Neill's remarkably calm routing of 
error. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


REPORT ON AMERICA 
By Robert Payne. 
John Day Co. 

In the middle of the 
lat century, De 
Tocqueville, at one 
time French foreign 
minister, wrote a book 
on American social 
and political forms. @ 
The work still stands 
as an excellent insight 
into «6the)§=6American R. Payne 
character. Mr. Payne's book, presumab- 
ly, is intended to bring the De Tocque- 
ville tome up to date. He reviews our 
relations with the other nations of the 
world, as well as compares our re- 
sources and manpower with the other 
countries. 

He comes up with the conclusion 
that while we squander our resources 
and strength, America is the light of the 
future and possibly the sole hope of free 
men anywhere. If America does not 
propagate its ideas of liberty, of gov- 
ernment, etc., then the world will fall 
prey to the Russian giant. 

Mr. Payne suggests that we create a 
department of peace, put oil under 
international ownership, and form 
peace armies. He has a number of 
other suggestions which are equally 
vague or without a trace of practica- 
bility. 

Mr. Payne is sometimes vague, fre- 
quently wrong in what he states, and 
often too dull to hold the interest of 
a reader. He covers a multiplicity of 
the most profound subjects in a sen- 
tence or two, with the nimbleness of 
a trapeze artist. He is equally light- 
footed with Toynbee, Shakespeare, Karl 
Marx, Time Magazine, Jimmy Durante, 
and a number of other well-known 
characters. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Payne 


279 pages. 
$3.50 
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presents 


the best Irish writing 


SHORT STORIES BIOGRAPHY NOVELS 


SEAN O’CASEY 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
FRANK O’CONNOR 
DANIEL CORKERY 


POETRY ESSAYS HISTORY PLAYS CRITICISM 


Do you know these writers? 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


MICHAEL McLAVERTY 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


DONAGH MacDONAGH 
BRIAN MacMAHON 


It has often been said that much of the best writing in English has 
been done by Irish writers—past and present. To recall only a very 


few names makes this obvious: Swift, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Yeats, 
Synge, Joyce, Stephens. And the younger writers listed above, now 
beginning to be recognized in Europe and the United States as 
belonging among the truly great. Are you familiar with their work? 


THE IRISH BOOK CLUB has been formed to provide the best Irish 
writing—whether published here or abroad—for its members, at a 
substantial money saving. Each selection is chosen with care (there 
are only six a year instead of the usual twelve) in the interests of 


quality and permanent value rather than “the latest thing.” 


Join- 


ing the Irish Book Club is the quickest and easiest way to acquire 
a well-rounded Irish library of handsomely produced books. 


DIVIDENDS: With the purchase of four books, members are entitled 
to a free book dividend. As the Club grows, these dividends will be 
mostly special re-issues of out-of-print, hard-to-find Irish classics. 
How to join: Joining the Irish Book Club is very simple. Pick one (or 
more) of the following current selections and fill in the coupon below. 


THE MAN WHO 


INVENTED SIN 
by Sean O’Faolain 
Fifteen ef the author's 
with woodcuts by 
Price to members $2.46 
(Regular: $2.75) 


best 
Elizabeth Rivers = 


NEW IRISH POETS 


from the work ef 37 Con- 


(Regular: $3.50) 


INISHFALLEN FARE 
THEE WELL 

by Sean O'Casey 

Part IV of a great autobiography 
Price to members $4.00 

(Regular: $4.75) 


. GREEN TEA AND OTHER 
GHOST STORIES 


A novel 
His fourth and best 
Price to members $2.75 
(Regular: $3.00) 


THE THREE BROTHERS 


by Michael McLaverty 


FIFTY-EIGHT 
SHORT STORIES 


by J. Sheridan Le Fane by 


Master of the macabre 
Price to members $2.50 
(Regular: $3.06) 
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MORAL AND PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY 
by Henry Davis, S.J. 

4 volumes, $4 volume, $16 set 
You can be absolutely certain of a welcome 
for this: every priest needs it. If sixteen dollars 
seems as large a sum to you as it does to us, 
remember that four people could well sae 
one volume each . All | volumes are being 
reprinted: they may ‘not be quite ready by 


your priest's ordination day, but he will not 
mind waiting for them. 


A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. 
4 volumes, $4 volume, $16 set 
“Every priest and theological student should 
possess this work. It is the finest and most 
useful treatise on St. Thomas in the English 
language and it makes all the old Latin com- 
mentaries seem heavy, dry and uninviting."- - 
Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P. in The Ecclesi- 


astical Review. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
Translated by E. Allison Peers 

3 volumes, $15 set (not sold separately) 


Maybe there is a priest somewhere who 
wouldn't want this for his library: but we have 
yet to meet him! 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
by Philip Hughes 
3 volumes, from the Foundation of the 
Church to the Time of Luther 
$15 set, $5 volume 
"The finest history of the Church in our lan- 
guage.""—The Book Survey of the Cardinal's 


Literature Committee. 


THE SACRAMENTAL WAY 
Edited by ay Perkins 


Thirty experts on subjects of the greatest in- 
terest to every priest: parish problems, mar- 
riage, religious education, labor relations, etc. 
The authors include Msgr. Hillenbrand, Father 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., and Father Reinhold. 


THE PSALMS 
IN LATIN AND ENGLISH 
a4 


“Every priest will want the book as a valuable 
aid in getting the most from the Breviary." 
Rev. John S. Kennedy. 


Fer @ complete catalog write to Frances 
MacGill. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 











is serious and sincere. For that reason 
it is difficult to pan his work. How- 
ever, his arguments carry no more 
weight than a deadly sermon on being 
good for goodness’ sake. 


BRENDAN O’CALLAGHAN 


THE SITUATION IN ASIA 

By Owen Lattimore. 244 pages. 

Atlantic-Little, Brown & Co. $2.75 
Owen Lattimore, au- 
thor of several books 
about Asia, has lived § 
in the Far*East for | 
extended periods. He 
has served as a top 
consultant on Asiatic 
problems for the 
United States and is 
now the Director of 
the Walter Hines School of Interna- 
tional Relations at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

His basic thesis is that Asia is “out 
of control,” with no chance of the 
Americans’ using atom bombs to regain 
control of Asia. As the Asiatic colonial 
empires which are now “out of con- 
trol” contain the oil, rubber, tin, and 
other products which both Europe and 
America need, they have the upper 
hand. Lattimore holds that there can be 
no settlement in Europe, no success of 
the Marshall Plan, unless Asia is taken 
into the over-all calculations. 

There are many fine statements in 
this book. But with many basic facts— 
such as Soviet Imperialism, Yalta, and 
so forth—with many facts missing, Latti- 
more presents a very peculiar picture of 
Asia. His book might better be titled, 
Random Thoughts on Asia. It is by no 
means a balanced, scholarly, fair ac- 
count of what goes on in Asia. Further, 
Lattimore’s bias in favor of the Soviet 
Union is pronounced, for in his dis- 
cussions of China, Korea, and Japan, 
it is quite obvious that to Lattimore the 
U. S. is always wrong. Although an 
expert on Asiatic culture and geog- 
raphy, Mr. Lattimore is no expert on 
the ideology of Marx-Engels Stalinism, 
nor is he aware of the full implica- 
tions of Soviet Imperialism, Yalta, and 
the Far East. Unless these be included, 
there can be no discussion of the situa- 
tion in Asia. 





O. Lattimore 


RICHARD L-G DEVERALL 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 

By Christopher Dawson. 225 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
The profound and extensive nature of 
Mr. Dawson’s work has been previously 
indicated by this reviewer in THE SicN 
(July, 1938, page 756). In his latest 
book, the author delves into the very 
heart of the problem to which he has 
devoted a lifetime of study: the rela- 


tion between Religion and Culture. 
This in itself, makes the appearance 














of the book an important literary eyeny, 

The ten chapters of the book are the 
Gifford Lectures for 1947. The nature 
of those lectures dictated the author's 
viewpoint and method in treating his 
subject; hence the preliminary chapter 
on the nature and function of natural 
theology. Throughout the book, Mr. 
Dawson speaks neither as _prieg, 
prophet, nor even the specifically Chris. 
tian scholar. He is the scientist looking 
at the great and small civilizations of 
the past and discussing them with that 
detached scientific air which make his 
utterances so impressive to contem- 
porary philosophers, scientists, and his 
torians, regardless of their creed. 

Apart from his famed encyclopedic 
knowledge, Mr. Dawson possesses in an 
eminent degree what Maritain would 
call “the rare ability to seize upon the 
inner form of a given historical epoch 
or culture.” 

This he does, as with customary ease 
and depth, he roams through the civili- 
zations of China, India, and Egypt; ot 
Mexico and Africa; of Greece and 
Rome, etc. Always he sees every vital 
culture attached to some transcendent 





Sacred Order; dynamized and _ given 
stability by it. “Religion is the key to 
history. We cannot understand the 


inner form of a society unless we un- 
derstand its religion.” 

In sharp contrast, in a brilliant final 
chapter, he notes the monstrosity of 
our modern secularistic culture which 
cannot possibly survive. “The events of 
the past few years portend either the 
end of human history or the turning 
point of it.” 

GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 


BY EASTERN WINDOWS 

By William H. McDougall, Jr. 

349 pages. 

$3.00 
In one sense this is a war book; in 
another sense, it isn’t. It is a war 
book in the sense that the characters 
suffered during and as a result of the 
war, but there are no descriptions ot 
battles or bombs. In fact, the jeep, the 
B-29, and the atomic bomb sounded 
like words from Mars to these internees 
after the war. 

The subtitle of the book, The Story 
of a Battle of Souls and Minds, is the 
clue to its contents. After his miraculous 
rescue from the sea, which the author 
told about in his first book, Six Bells 
Off Java, he landed in Sumatra and was 
interned there for the entire war. This 
book is a description of those years of 
confinement. 

It is not a horror story, though there 
are deaths, murders, tortures, and sui- 
cides; nor does it arouse disgust, though 
camp conditions were far from sanitary 
and diseases of all kinds were rampant. 
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e SHE WHO LIVED HER NAME 

Marie Rene-Bazin 
The story of Mary of Providence, foundress of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, written by the daughter of 
the great French writer, Rene-Bazin. $3.00 


e ABBOT MARMION 

An Irish Tribute—Edited by the Monks of Glenstal 
Thirteen brilliant articles on the great Dom Columba 
Marmion. This symposium was conducted by distin- 
guished members of the religious orders and secular 
clergy in Ireland. $2.75 


e OUR LADY IN OUR LIFE 
M. V. Bernadot, O.P.—Trans. by Mary Ryan 


The thrilling implications of Mary's spiritual motherhood, 
discussed by the eminent author of From Holy Com- 
munion to the Blessed Trinity. June Selection of Spiritual 
Book Associates. $2.75 


e TWO WAYS OF LIFE 

F. Sherwood Taylor 
Dr. Taylor, a recent convert and famous British scientist, 
surveys Christianity and materialism and examines the 
value of the two philosophies. His conclusion: material- 
ism is invalid as a philosophy and useless as a guide. 


$2.00 


ne June Reading 


e TWO IN ONE FLESH 
E. Messenger, Ph.D. 
A comprehensive study of the origin, purpose, history 
and practice of sex and marriage. This is a new, startling 
and important work, showing that sex is good, holy and 
of Divine origin. There are three volumes: 
Introduction to Sex and Marriage $2.00 
Il. Mystery of Sex and Marriage 50 
Ill. The Practice of Sex and Marriage $2.00 
3 volumes, $7.50 


e THE INTERIOR LIFE 
Simplified and Reduced to its Fundamental Principle 
Edited by Rev. Joseph Tissot 
Three great ideas sum up this work: what is the end 
of every supernatural life? what is the way? and what are 
the means? the end towards which it must tend; the 
way it has to go; the means it should use. Long recog- 
nized as a classic of Ignatian asceticism. $3.00 


e THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 

Robert Nash, S.J. 
Fifty-two provocative meditations treating of the ideals, 
privileges, obligations, difficulties and remedies which the 
Priest’s vocation implies. Each meditation is meant to 
supply thoughts and principles to help the priest during 
his morning hour or half-hour at his prie-dieu. $3.00 


Best Seller 

YOU CAN 

CHANGE St. Augustine . . 
THE WORLD 

is sweeping the country shelf, 


. because it shows what the 
“little man” can do about the 
mess the world is in. 


. because it deals in practi- 
cal accomplishment, not un- 
tried theories. 


... because it tells of wonder- 
ful, inspiring things being 
done every day by people who 
often are referred to as “ordi- 
nary.” 


No wonder “The Catholic 
News” calls it “one of the 
most important books in the 
history of Catholic Action.” 


YOU CAN 
: | CHANGE THE 


“| WORLD «:" 


At all bookstores $3.00 
150,000 COPIES NOW IN PRINT 
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At your bookstore 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Catholic Publishers, Westminster, Maryland 


Nine Months a 
Catholic Best Seller 


“A beautiful story of a modern 
. one of the 
very few works of modern fic- 
tion that a man wants on his 
knowing that he will 
read it again.” America 


Late 
Have I 
Loved Thee 


By ETHEL MANNIN 


The tremendously moving 
novel of a man who had every- 
thing the world could offer ex- 
cept a faith to sustain him in 
his own terrible tragedy—and 
of his spiritual regeneration. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19 


‘have peace of mind without 


Soul 


by 
MONSIGNOR 
FULTON J. 


SHEEN 





¢ Monsignor Sheen’s powerful new 
book fills a great human need of today 
—offering guidance and inspiration to 
every person looking for peace in this 
world; showing you why you can’t 
“peace of 
soul,” 
“There is strength for everyone in 
every paragraph.’’—FULTON 
OURSLER, author of The Greatest 
Story Ever Told. 

At all bookstores * $3.00 

WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N. Y. 18 
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SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


THE JESUIT BOARDING COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 


Offerings: A.B., B.S. and Commerce Degrees Pre-Medical, Pre-Lega!, Pre-Denta! and Engineering 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
700 acre campus, inc'uding lake and 18-ho'e golf course 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR, SPRING HILL, ALABAMA 


Mob le, Alabama 











iS YOUR BOY TROUBLED WITH ASTHMA! 


SAINT MARY’S BOYS’ Conducted by Franciscan 

HIGH Fathers. Accredited to Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

SCHOOL and College Prep, Commercial and 

DORMITORY General Courses. 

in healthful oe —< ane 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA = Third Street. 


LORETTO ACADEMY 


Niagara Falls, Canada 
Founded 186 

Beautifully situated on a height command- 
ing an unrivaled view of the Rapids, the 
Falls, and the River. Delightful Climate. 
Curricula: Regents of N. Y. State, Matricula- 
tion for Toronto University. Music, Art, Ath- 
letics (Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Show 

ers, etc.). Address the MO SUPERIOR. 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
A CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 
B. A DEGREE 
l're-Professional training for medicine, law and social 
service; courses in education and 
practice teachi 
Ninety Minutes from Grand Central Station, N. Y 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 

















BARRY COLLEGE 


-y 
Cendueted by the St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARIS A AND SCIENCES 
Musie, Lan a Training, Home Economics. Pre-Nurs- 
es, 





ing, Pre-m Laboratory Technic, Social Service, 
business 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
sports. 
Address: The Dean 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring custeonmens of this accredited 
standard college, girls acqui ~ — cs. Mute, 
and B Mi 


and career skills. B.A. 
utiful buildings, 


art, 
. 





training, speech and radio. 

spacious campus. Tennis, 
Catalog. Early registration ad 

Box 49 SAINT MARY-OF -THE-WOODS. IND. 








ST. VINCENT ACADEMY 
Boarding and Day School 
Intermediate, High School, and Commercial 


urses. Music and Art. Affiliated with the State Board 
snd the Southern Association ef Colleges and Secondary 


Schools 


*rimary, 


Apply to: The Directress 
St. Vincent Academy 
St. Vincent, Kentucky 


309 Mt aber 1949 


Four year course leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
l‘repares for teaching, technology economies, busi- 
dietetics, social work, and journalism; offers pre- 
dical and pre-nursing 


potas by 
The Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul 
Address Registrar 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES. GOLLEGE 


Batt TIMORE oN MARYLAND . 
A Catholic College for Women conducted 











Sisters of Mercy. Courses to ot 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Liberal Arts, 
Science ce, Nursing, Technology, 


Arts Diploma Cjunior Colle yy 
in the Lower Division of 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Mudern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool: private lake; all major sports. 
Accredited Elementary grades fitth to the eighth; 





two years of High. 











SAINT SCHOLASTICA ACADEMY 


Canon City, Colorado 
An Accredited School for Girls 
Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters of Chicago 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Courses—College-Preparatory, Pre-Vocational, 
mercial-Academic, Special Music 
Scenery, Climate, 
Unsurpassed. 


Com- 
Household Arts. 
and Healthfulness of Location 
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Cathelie Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Junior and Senior High Sehoo! Courses 

Preparation Emphasized Small Ciasses. 
imited Corcitment All Sports. Gym. 
Fully Accredited 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 67-S. Claymont. Oclaware 











ST. JOSEPH 


Preparatory School 
BOX A 
BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


Apply early as enrollment is limited. 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Cheries Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of by the Schoo! 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Prancis Xavier since 
1876. Studen East 


Adé . Bex 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md.. for cataleg. 
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Conducted by Sisters of Saint doceph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 
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It is rather the story of men struggli 
together, suffering together, and dyj 
together. The accent throughout is op 
the psychology of man in the face of 
suffering and death. The chapter, “How 
Men Die,” will leave a lasting impres 
sion on the reader; and the a 
sacrifices of one man for another leaye 
one with a deeper respect for the no 
bility of man, 

William McDougall has undoubtedly 
written one of the most beautiful and 
inspiring books on the recent war. From 
the first chapter, where he interposes 
in a very delicate counterpoint the 
Christmas gospel with a description of 
camp life, to the last chapter, where-te 
prays for Tojo and the Japanese at the 
request of a Bishop, his book grips 
your attention. It is an inspiring book, 
filled with faith and wisdom, one that 
you will never be content to read only 
once, 


WILFRED SCANLON, C,P. 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN 

MIND 

By Thomas P. Neill. 

Bruce Publishing Co. 
Dr. Neill analyzes 
eleven thinkers, rang- 
ing from Luther to 
Freud, who, he main- 
tains, have exercised 
a decisive influence on 
“The Modern Mind.” 
He gives us a wealth 
of historical and bio- 
graphical information, 


391 pages. 
$3.75 





T. P. Neill 
and a penetrating philosophic insight, 


on a_ nontechnical the 
thought of his subjects. 


Dr. Neill says: “The whole course of 


level, into 


modern intellectual history has been’ 


away from reason. . . . Ironically, man 
has used his rational equipment to 
prove to himself that he is not rational.” 
(p. 378). He is unquestionably right. 
But to understand our contemporaries 
we must discover what good they think 
they find in this destruction of nature. 
Any analysis of modern thought by 
rational standards alone can only dis 
cover the negative conclusion that rea- 
son has been obliterated. But man must 
have a reason even when he seeks ir- 
rationality. Dr. Neill gives no convince 
ing explanation for these aberrations 
because he takes at face value the mod- 
ern’s belief in his emancipation from 
the supernatural order. Consequently, 
in making his analysis, he does not 
avail himself of the illumination faith 
would provide. Modern thought is only 
intelligible when seen as a perverted 
similitude of the truths of faith. Why 
would men give up reason unless they 
thought they were attaining a higher 
truth? If we see the moderns’ various 
substitutes for reason as imitations of 
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qith, which 1s mdeed infinitely higher 
than reason, we will recognize the posi- 
tive impulse behind their errors and be 
ible to deal with them more sym- 
thetically, realizing that they have 
jot escaped Christ’s attraction. 
WILLIAM DAVEY 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE CASE AGAINST THE PAGANS. 
py Arnobius of Sicca. 372 pages. New- 
nan Bookshop. $3.50. Another title in the 
Ancient Christian Writers series. Arnobius 
gf Sicca Veneria, in Africa, was a convert 
and brilliant apologist for Christianity. 
His Case Against the Pagans is the last 
document to survive the early ages of 
persecution, and dates back to the early 
fourth or late third century. It takes on 
the critics of Christianity and reminds us 
that there is little new in the modern 
thought of Christianity’s critics and rebels. 
If critics had a little more intelligence they 
would learn humility in the discovery that 
wthentic Christianity has met them all be- 
fore in cleverer editions than the modern 
ons. Arnobius met them in a_blood- 
thirsty, cruel age and silenced them in his 
Case Against the Pagans. His answers can 
serve vitally in this our more literate but 
not more enlightened day. 


AS WE OUGHT. By Vincent P. Mce- 
Corry, S.J. 236 pages. Declan X. McMul- 
lm Co. $2.75. The author of Most 
Worthy of All Praise writes again of the 
problems of professionals in their journey 
wward the heights. The professionals 
here are priests and religious, those whose 
business is pleasing God—in a sense, cn- 
trtaining God with the beauty of their 
wal and the fragrance of their prayer. 
The journey toward the heights is all the 
weeping and scrubbing and dusting and 
plishing that goes into making the soul 
ihandsomer thing tomorrow than it was 
today. We might call this a book on 
the spiritual life for religious and priests. 
But that would carry none of the flavor 
which Fr. McCorry has brewed into it. 
He does not lecture about spiritual di- 
thevelment. He takes one aside to an angle 
where the light can show up the lint and 
litter of the untidy soul. And he is kind 
tnough to do it like a wag. 


TO HEAVEN THROUGH A WIN- 
DOW. By John Carr, C.SS.R. Declan X. 
McMullen Co. $3.50. This is a spiritual 
biography of St. Gerard Majella, Re- 
demptorist lay brother and contemporary 
of St. Alphonsus. Like St. Bernadette and 
the Fatima children, St. Gerard was one 
a those very simple and humble souls 
that God uses as a stick to beat the pride 
out of the mighty. Gerard teemed with 
the virtues of the lowly—obedience, rever- 
‘ce, spontaneous but unostentatious alms- 
tiving, patience. But God matched this 
elf effacement, point for point, with the 
Most spectacular of spiritual powers— 
Prophecy, the reading of thoughts, biloca- 
tion, miracles. Father Carr has done a 
ypically fine job of presenting St. Gerard 
for the edification of the English-reading 
public, 
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CANA IS FOREVER. By Charles Hugo 
Doyle. 260 pages. Nugent Press. $3.00. 
Marriage as a career needs and deserves 
preparation, remote and proximate. Par- 
ents secking the right approach; priests 
giving instructions, sermons, and Cana 
Conferences; engaged couples awed by 
their imminent responsibilities as recipi- 
ents of the Sacrament of Matrimony; hus- 
bands and wives who have found the 
“wine of Cana” soured—all will profit by 
these decidedly readable “counsels before 
and after marriage.” 

Each chapter is developed as a medi- 
tation upon an individual aspect of the 
first miracle of Christ’s public life. Defi- 
nite applications, specific suggestions, and 
convincing correctives translate doctrine 
into easily understood, practical ideas. Apt 
stories serve as parables. For anyone de- 
siring to be reminded of the Christian 
ideal of marriage. 


THE FOLLY OF THE CROSS. By Raoul 
Plus, S. J. 139 pages. The Newman Press. 
$1.75. The words of St. Paul saying that 
the crucified Christ was a folly to the Gen- 
tiles suggested the title of this newly re- 
printed book which the noted French author 
wrote over twenty years ago. Since the cross 
has always been the symbol of suffering and 
at the same time the etnblem of Christian- 
ity, the theme of this work contained in the 
title could be expressed as the apparent 
foolishness of suffering. Father Plus holds 
up a high ideal—to the weakling, too high 

when he proposes actual love of suffering 
in every form. He convincingly portrays this 
love as a potent means of reaching close 
union with God and more fully co-operat- 
ing with the redemptive work of Christ. He 
supports his views to the point of boredom 
by having constant recourse to the example 
of saintly persons and quoting long passages 
from their writings, 


OUR ETERNAL VOCATION. By a Car 
melite Nun. 207 pages. Sands & Co. 7/6 net. 
The attainment of sanctity in its highest 
degrees is our eternal vocation. The author 
endeavors to clarify the notion of this sanc- 
tity which may be attained in the world 
as well as in the cloister and shows how 
the sanctity of both meet in the life of St. 
Therese. If the author had restricted her 
efforts to that clarification and brought out 
the beauty of holiness in the saint of 
Lisieux, she would have given her message 
more force and appeal. Seemingly alarmed 
at the condition of the world “in the throes 
of an almost universal psychological break- 
down,” she frequently dwells at length on 
matters only remotely related to sanctity. 
Though somewhat vague and abstract at 
times, the author does furnish 
practical material for reflection. 
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Reviewers 
Cuarces Bruperze, M.A., is a member 
of the History Faculty at Villanova College. 
Ricuarp L-G Deveratt was General 
MacArthur’s Chief of Labor Education for 
two and a half years, and recently returned 
to America. 


BrenDAN J. O’CaLiacHan, M.A., is en- 


gaged in editorial work for a government 
agency. 














A timely answer to 
the question asked by 
so many people! 





Burnt Out 
incense 


By 
Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


An historical story of the 
century-old Trappist Mon- 
astery, where members offer 
themselves as incense to be 
burnt out in God's service. 
What has attracted so many 
recruits, numbering among 
them doctors, farmers, pro- 
fessors, poets, ex-Gl's .. . 
is vividly portrayed in this 
authentic story of the Amer- 
ican epoch in the Saga of 
Citeaux: the founding and 
growth of Cistercian life at 
the Abbey of Gethsemani in 
Trappist, Kentucky. 


At your bookstore . . .$3.50 


or 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
Publishers 


12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Now in our 124th year! 
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Kinfolk by Pearl S. Buck 

» The astonishingly prolific Miss Buck 
is the favorite author of the book clubs. 
Once again she comes up with a novel; 
once again a book club distributes it by 
the hundreds of thousands of copies as 
if it were remarkable. It is remarkable 
only as a performance, as a further dem- 
onstration of the author’s facility in say- 
ing very little as if it were momentous. 
Here she is telling of Dr. Liang, a 
scholarly Chinese permanently settled in 
a luxurious New York apartment and 
making a fat income by writing and 
lecturing on the ancient wisdom of his 
native land. That land he has secretly 
renounced once for all, but, for renown 
and reward, he poses as the Chinese par 
excellence. His wife, a plain, poorly 
educated, but shrewd and magnani- 
mous countrywoman, does not care for 
America. Of their four children, the 
two eldest, James and Mary, go to 
China to help that nation in a critical 
time, he as a doctor, she as a teacher. 
When the second daughter, Louise, be- 
comes involved with an American who 
will not marry her, both she and the 
youngest, Peter, are sent to join the 
others. In Peking Louise meets another 
\merican, marries him, and returns to 
the United States. Peter is killed by the 
secret police because he is connected 
with some student agitators. Mary and 
James settle in the feudal village ruled 
by their father’s family. Battling igno- 
rance, oppression, poverty, they seek to 
aid in China’s transition from the eight- 
eenth century to the twentieth. 

Miss Buck’s strictly American novels 
have been shabby failures. It is only 
when she deals with China that some 
distinction attaches to her work. In Kin- 
folk, a superficial and ramshackle narra- 
tive gains some interest because of the 
setting, although no informed person 
will accept Miss Buck’s oversimple, 
slanted version of Chinese politics. One 
finds here, as in the author’s earlier 
books, insistence on the common sense 
of the Chinese which, it is averred, 
utterly rejects any such vaporous ab- 
stractions as God and heaven. 

(John Day. $3.50) 


Timeless by Nicholas Tchkotoua 

» This is a highly romantic, but in 
many ways beautiful and affecting, story 
laid in Paris, Switzerland, and the coun- 
try of Georgia (now a part of the 
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by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


U.S.S.R.). The opening and closing chap- 
ters take place in the present; those in 
between are the contents of a manu- 
script telling of events some fifty years 
ago. The manuscript is given to an aged 
baroness after the burial of the equally 
aged Prince d’Iberio in a Paris cemetery. 
It is in the prince’s handwriting and 
was meant for the baroness’ eyes alone. 

It tells of Shota d’Iberio’s return to 
Georgia from western Europe as a young 
man. At home he was counseled by his 
magnificent old grandfather as to how 
to run the family estates and how to 
live as a man with a soul to save. “Seek 
happiness in timelessness, and wealth in 
eternal truth.” Shortly thereafter Shota 
met the enchanting Princess Taya 
Rurikova. They fell in love and planned 
to marry. But the princess’ dying mother 
intervened and wrung from Shota a 
pledge that he would see Taya no more, 
dropping her without explanation. This 
he did. He fell ill and seemed to be 
nearing death. But he was roused from 
his lethargy by the philosophy he had 
learned from his grandfather and from 
a venerable priest. He married, made a 
good life, but always retained, subli- 
mated, his love for the princess. The 
princess of yesterday is, of course, the 
baroness of today. 

In synopsis, this may strike one as 
trite. But in the novel there are a nos- 
talgic charm, a theme of honor and 
fidelity, and a series of unconventional 
backgrounds which more than compen- 
sate for what is commonplace about the 
book. A story with a breath of spiritual- 
ity blowing through it is welcome in- 
deed. I would, however, take exception 
to some rather loose statements about 
the unimportance of dogma and the 
basic oneness of all religious faiths. 
(Murray and Gee. $3.00) 


Father of the Bride by Edward Streeter 
®& The father of the bride is practically 
invisible at a wedding except for that 
march down the aisle with his daughter 
on his arm. In order to give the heroic 
gentleman his due, Mr. Streeter has com- 
piled this comic inventory of the various 
strains on heart and purse to which such 
a father is subjected. They begin with 
the sudden disclosure by Stanley Banks’s 
daugliter (that child!) that she is en- 
gaged. Then come the encounter with 
the son-in-law-elect, the encounter with 
the young pup’s parents, the announce- 
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ment party, and the frenzied, co 

and fantastically expensive preliminarig 
to the great day. Mr. Banks learns thy 
a major American industry has beep 
organized to fleece him and others in the 
same predicament. Insofar as that jp. 
dustry is here laughed at, and insofar ay 
the author deals wryly with experience 
common to uncounted fathers, his book 
has merit. But let no one look between 
its covers for a hint of the meaning, 
beauty, and sacredness of matrimony, 












(Simon and Schuster. $2.50) netly. H 

and Son 
The Brave Bulls by Tom Lea hood ga\ 
> Since bull-fighting is to me a mystery, § i latte 
and not an intriguing mystery at that, § the P' 
I had expected to find Mr. Lea's highly ihrough 
touted work hard going. The fact proved # ose | 





not so. This is a first novel by a man 
who has already made a name as an 
artist. All the more surprising, then, 
are its fluidity and force. One feels that 
Mr. Lea not merely is familiar with all 
the outward details of bull-fighting, but 
also has insight into the minds and 
hearts of all connected with the art (as 
its devotees insist it is). There is much 
about the book which is excellent and 
exciting, but some of the episodes and 




































































































much of the dialogue are such as to pre- Albe 
clude the possibility of recommendation, > Mr. 

The central character is Luis Bello, § Mt. St 
born of extremely poor parents but now § ™" © 
risen to international fame and the ap § % ™ 
pearance of wealth as a great fighter of § witho 
bulls. The action is pointed toward a § pensic 
climax at a ring in a small Mexican § ‘hose 
town. Bello, who is to fight there, has § McKe 














seen his best days. Fear, always before a 
stranger to him, now creeps upon him. 
He has given some bad _ performances 
lately, and his reputation is tottering. 
His relatives suck away his money and 
his peace of mind. He has an affair with 
a woman who is simultaneously having 
an affair with his best friend. Only 
when the woman and the friend are 
killed in an accident does Bello learn of 
their perfidy. Immediately afterward he 
must meet particularly mettlesome bulls 
in the small town. What happens there 
makes a thrilling conclusion. 

(Little, Brown. $3.00) 













































































Prairie Avenue by Arthur Meeker 

> Ned Ramsay was a boy of twelve in 
1885 when he went to live with his aunt 
and uncle in their Chicago mansion. His 
uncle was making a huge fortune in the 
lumber business; his aunt was secretly 
augmenting it with some peculiar earn 












ings of her own. Although he found her a 
a mysterious being, Ned liked Aunt the 
Lydia. She was considerate and generous, id 
treating him as if her home were his. In = 
that home he could see close-up the . 





moneyed people of Chicago, their wealth 
and consequent social standing quite as 
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yw as the city that began to flourish 
ier the celebrated fire. Richest of all 
ws Abner Kennerly. He was unac- 
qguntably intimate with Aunt Lydia; 
Ned became the slave of his frostily 
jwely daughter Celia; and Aunt Lydia’s 
daughter Almira and Kennerly’s boy 
§nny were attracted to each other. 
little by little, Ned discovered that all 
yas not so straight and harmless in these 
people as he at first thought. He knew 
why his uncle committed suicide. He 
tnew what was wrong with Mrs. Ken- 
nly. He knew the flaw in both Celia 
wd Sonny. The sunshiny days of boy- 
hood gave way to the sadder adult years; 
the latter brought shocks and heartbreak 
wo the people who had moved so grandly 
through the Prairie Avenue palaces; 
those palaces themselves were torn 
down as the city grew and an era ended. 
Mr. Meeker has a period, place, and 
wt of people capable of providing a 
musing story. He makes meager use of 
their possibilities, overlaying each with 
mtificiality. His heroine, Aunt Lydia, is 
agreedy reprobate whom he attempts to 
gamorize. 
(Knopf. $3.00) 


The Journey of Simon McKeever by 

Albert Maltz 
> Mr. Maltz strikes a grimmer note than 
Mr. Streeter. His Simon McKeever is a 
man of seventy-four, crippled by arthri- 
tis, unable to work, without kindred, 
without money, living on an old-age 
pension in a private home filled with 
those of like age and _ misfortune. 
McKeever is a man of spirit who chafes 
under his incapacitation. He hears of a 
woman doctor four hundred miles away 
who has a sure cure for arthritis. He 
wows to get to her. 

It is a prodigious project to scrape to- 
gether a little money, evade the busy- 
bodies at the home, and arrive at the 
highway where he means to hitch rides. 
It takes him three days to reach the 
doctor, and en route he has all manner 
of adventures, many of them bad but 
tone of them enough to down him. 
When he attains his destination, he is 
told that his case is incurable. He goes 
back to the home, his resilient spirit un- 
aushed. He will devote his time to as- 
smbling an anthology about the com- 
mon man. 

Simon McKeever and his journey are 
an unhackneyed subject. Unfortunately, 
they serve as hardly more than the scaf- 
folding for Mr. Maltz’s- puerile preach- 
ment to the effect that man stands alone 
in the universe, that religion is not for 
the thinking, and that only as a collec- 
tivity can men amount to anything and 
make any progress. The fallaciousness 
of the underlying argument, as well as 
certain other notions and some of the 
language, invalidate the book. 

(Little, Brown. $2.75) 
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Ganvers, Maes. (FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Xavier. Boarding School for Boys Pre- PREPARATORY FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ew hen ip oe Pet lng peatentingaas PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL DIOCESES AND 
Catalogue on request. RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Address: Headmaster Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 








courses for aspirants with at least three years 





of high school training whose formal prepara- 
ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME tion for the priesthood is wanting or should be 


supplemented. 
Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimack, Mass. Conducted and taught by Jesuit Priests 
Resident and Day Schoo! for Girls. Elementary 


and High School Depts. Conducted by Sisters For catalog address 

of Notre Dame of Namur. THE REVEREND REGISTRAR 
Address: SISTER SUPERIOR, Academy of Notre 

Sean Wandere Wee, ; The Schooi of St. Philip Neri 








126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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MINA. 
Country resident and day school for girls. Lower _ ee Higher Education of Catholle Women 
school, grades 1-8, H.S. 1-4. College Prep. and Roaieteres a Popes Se License by the New 
General Courses. Extensive extrac urricular pro- A =e SS : ts. a ee 
gram. Accredited by Middle States Association. Membership in = North Centra! Association 
70 min. by bus from New York City. of Coll Standard courses leading to the de- 
Address: Sister Directress grees of Bachelor of Arts, ee of Science. 
Caldwell, N. J Caldwell 3-3660 | 8d Bachelor of Science in 
‘ oe * ibs standardized Conservatory ef Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Addrevs the secretary. 
Caldwell College for Women Accelerated Latin course to complete 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Domine or refresh previous high school train- 
ing. Ages 16-23. Home and foreign 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY missions. 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 
Teacner and Secretarial Training St. Joseph’s Mission House 
ee Bordentown, N. J. 
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High School. Fully Accredited B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
AMfiliated with Catholic University. Extra-curricular GIRLS. Elementary and High School de- 
Activities. ‘ 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity partments. Boys department for Primary, 
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College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 




















ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 


Tuxede Park, N. Y. 
Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 


Country school for girls, beautifully located among the Goma yo wooden at Prepara’ and 
Generai Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Prim map > en 
guidance, social training, health care, individual attention. ne yoy Illustrated Catalogue. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New ae N. ¥. 

CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
Offers A.B. and B.S, Degrees _ Liberal Arts, Nursing, bee. Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Campus One half hour from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


Address Secretary 























“The World's Most Beloved Painting” 





Now available to everyone in nine 
glorious colors on beautiful ten inch 
Chinaware plate. Bordered with deli- 
cate leaf-lace design in pure, 23- 
Karat Gold. In the center, in full 
color, is a faithful reproduction of Da 
Vinci’s painting, “THE LAST SUP- 
PER.” It is Christendom’s best-loved 
painting. ONLY $1.50 plus .50 pack- 
ing and postage. SEND NO MON- 
EY. Orders shipped promptly C.O.D. 


Joun Dear Company. Dept. $ 
124 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 











Please send me C.0.D._.--~---~--- Last 
Supper Plates at only $1.50 plus 50c pack- 
ing and postage. Also send me_....---- aie 
wall plate hangers at 25c each. 
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AAd. 
City. State 
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ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Kvarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and ~ 


strumental Music, C 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Shating Rink. 

Address Directress 

















MT. ASSUMPTION 


Piattsburg, N. Y. 
core SonmsmNe SCHOOL 


w York State Regents 
Academic, Sonmneuae Junior and Senior High 


ools 
Moderate Prices—All Sperto— ete,  Ratetings 
~— 7 References Gladly G 
rect Railroad — Bus hp 
For Catalog. Address Rev. Brother D 











OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affili- 
ated with the State University. Grades 4 
through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
maica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


School Session 10:10 a. m.—3:40 p. m. 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL fer BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
tory courses and Seventh anc 
lasses. 


Supervised study 
and facilities. Ac- 


a Secretary. Delbarten Scheel, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Me. 4-823! 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College, Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

of Pharmacy 
of Business. 
Fordham ratory School. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 5-AUGUST 12, 1949 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
City Hall Division 
School of Law. 
School of Business. 
School of Education: 
School of Adult Education. 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service. 
Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
— Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert's Hall; Dealy 
H 


One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary’s Hall. 
Catalogues of Each Department Sent on 
Request 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 


Newburgh, New York 
stresses character, health, spiritual and men- 
tal development. Art, music, athletics. 


State chartered Accredited 
Grades first to twelfth 
Sisters of St. Dominic Newburgh 800 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military apes under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college gore. 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small omnes. Senior R.O.T.C 
Beautiful hd acre cme ye with all athletic facili- 
ties. 50 miles from ork City. 


Fer catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX &, OAKDALE, L. 1., N. Y. 











URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middletown, Orange County, N. Y. 
Chartered by New York State [ sgents 
High School Department 
BOARDERS AND DAY STUDENTS 
Courses: College Preparatory, General Academic, 






BUSINESS NEEDS APOSTLES 





























































(Continued from Page 45) DI 

Look at the problem of that on (( 
Catholic executive! If he makes ‘Tm s 
statement about morality, he may be nising bh 
challenged not only by the five nop. @ with @ 
Catholics but by his fellow Catholig & iere’s | 
also. He foresees that the five non-Cath J pas me: 
olics will gladly let his fellow Catholig § “No. | 
bear the burden of a dispute which wil] nswered 
not benefit the employees and will be § ji, but 
detrimental to the Church. etter —U 

How much more might be accom § “Oh. « 
plished if a priest were available jp § °\ mm 
teach the Catholic associates of this “Call 
man! How much more might employee § lave t© 
benefit if these three Catholics were § yethaps 
united in principles. * 

To accomplish this, we must establish B Bayn< 
lines of communication through whic § joppeé 
the moral teachings of the Church may § aid in 
be presented directly to business exen § “I di 
tives and through which Catholic bus J goiled 
ness executives may present specific § ‘but | 
problems to the priests. don’t k 

Luncheon meetings offer a possible & \kes. 
solution. Attendance at luncheons fol § back a 
lowed by authoritative speakers is rou § yours : 
tine in the life of the business executive, § hanker 
Catholic business executives in many § xhool 
cities attend First Friday luncheom § ot B’ 
or luncheons of the Serra Clubs. the de: 

It is conceivable that persuasion of in § 8's or 
dividuals attending a luncheon could § ii, dor 
obviate a strike involving thousands of “Por 
workers. It is conceivable that men of § “Poor 
good intentions who are not Catholic “Lo 
might also attend such a luncheon and & broke: 
there find the light of faith which would § wo dec 
lead them to even greater Truth than § \ou've 
they were seeking. heart 

The problem is not of means but ol §  Stev 
men—men who are priests—priests who § new 
would be apostles to the world of busi & jn th 
ness. There is need for such priests to “Al 
take Christ into the offices of busines § “Isn't 
executives as others take Him into Rig 
union meetings. Their work will be sup & bis d 
plemented by the Catholic Action of § yind 
Catholics who have become busines § ind 1 
executives. Putti 

A priest who undertakes this mission § ate, 
will assume a most difficult task. He will sf 
find men of his own faith who will wel § ayn 
come him; he will find others who will § and 
suggest that he use his efforts in other § | }y 
endeavors. He will find men not of his § him. 
faith who will respect him as a pric § fire, 
but reject his message; he will find § ny. 
others who will not respect him but will B: 
insult him and use every resource of fifty 
cunning, every mental stratagem, every “] 
trick of debate to defeat him. As 4 § gig 
crowning insult, he may suffer spiritual J yo, 
martyrdom by opprobrium as a tool Fea, 
the bosses. co 

If the picture be unpleasant, be it 1 § ge, 
membered that no mission field is pleat & fy. 
ant. If obstacles seem insurmountable, § 9, 
be it remembered that there are othe § 7, 





—Catholics who are business executives 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 






—ready to assist. 
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DEAR ALMA MATER 
(Continued from Page 19) 
“’m sorry,” said Steve at length, 
nising his head and drying his eyes 
vith a handkerchief. “But I guess 
jere’s no hope for me, Can't you 
me?” 
“No, | 
answered. 
j, but I'm going to do 
ietter—tell you the truth.” 
“Oh, of course,” the boy said bitterly. 
“\ sermon.” — 
“Call it what you want to. What I 
ive to sav could make a man of you, 
pthaps a very good one if you'd let 


can’t pass you,” Mr. Riggs 
“You may not want to hear 
something 


i. 

Baynor’s head had 
ropped into his hands, 
aid in a barely audible 
“| don’t know whether you're a 
poiled kid or what,” began Riggs. 
‘But I think I know. And, frankly, I 
don't know whether you've got what it 
wkes. But if have, you can go 
back and work with that mother of 
yours and forget about marrying the 
hanker’s daughter. You can go to night 
chool next year in Grafton. If you can 
et B's or better you're sure to get 
the dean’s ear here for another chance. 
Bs or better—you know 
it, don’t you?” 

“Poor Mother!” the boy wailed. 
‘Poor Mother! If only I could pass.” 
“Look here. Mothers aren't heart- 
broken for long if a boy gets down 
wo decent, hard work. My guess is that 
yu've come near to breaking her 
heart long before this.” 

Steve Baynor half lifted his head. A 
nw and scornful expression appeared 
in the set of his jaw. 

“Alma mater,” he ironically. 
‘Isn't she tender and loving.” 

Riggs rose decisively and walked to 
his desk, which stood near the open 
window. The shower had slackened, 
ind the sky had brightened perceptibly. 
Putting out his partially smoked cigar- 
atte, he took up a pencil. 

‘Tm noting your name, Stephen 
Baynor, on the last sheet of my calendar 
aid carrying it forward each year till 
| hear from you.” Riggs turned te 
him. “I give you... I give you... 
fifteen years to come back and thank 
me for not passing you.” 

Baynor stood up. “Better make it 
fifty,” he said. 

“l speak from experience,” Riggs 
aid. “I almost married a girl for her 
money. Her father went bankrupt last 
year,” ; 

Agony flashing through his tears, 
Seve Baynor searched, no longer 


once more 
“Go on,” he 
voice. 


you 


you can do 


said 


afraid, his preceptor’s eyes to find the 


tock of truth on which they rested. 
Then, apparently satisfied, he turned 
abruptly, opened the door, and was 
gone. 


june, 1949 








| ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 
DISTINCTIVE --- ACCREDITED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE -- HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 
Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretaria!, Liberal Arts, Home Economics 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


"IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 








"GILMOUR ACADEMY 


GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 


A Resident and Day Preparaiory 
School fo. Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Classes limited to 15 students; modern 

educational facilities. Fully accredited 

college preparatory course. Unique edu- 

cational, cultural, physical education and 

recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 

home atmosphere; |33-acre campus. 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 

Headmaster 








Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN ay HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING WAY 
Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes --no 
numbers” or trick music. Some of our 850,000 student< 
are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures 
First you are told what to do, a picture shows you 
how. Then you play it yourself and hear how it sounds. 
Soon you are playing popular music. Mail 
coupon for our illustrated Free Book and 
F rint and Victure Sample. Mention your 
favorite instrument. U. . Sanen gl atte. 
626 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. 
S. School of Music, 626 Brunswick Bidg., 
| N.Y. 10, N.Y, 
| Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. | would like to play (Name Instrument). 
Have you 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. National and Regional 
Accreditation. 
Courses leading to the degrees: A. B.; B. S. in 
Home Economics; B. S. in Business; B. M.; Pre- 








College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohie 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohie 
by SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses 

Mus., and B.S. in Mus. 


cation. In coo 


ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 


B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


For Prospectus Address The Osan, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


leading to B.A., BS.. B. 
Edu 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, 

the Religious of the Society of the 
esus. A College for Catholic Women 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Art« 
8 


Conducted b 
Holy Child 


Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students, Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 








amables i ree 


ary 
A. Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine. 
Music, Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics, Dietetics, — Science. Librarianship, 
Nursing, Social Service, Clinical Psychology. Special 
courses in i J Music for Organists and Choir 
Masters. Su 8 course in Music and Art. Rez- 
istered for teacher's license by N. ¥. Board of Re- 
gents. Address Registrar, Box 8. 








Medical; Pre-Legal; Teacher Training Courses. 
CATALOG AND VIEW BOOK 
ON REQUEST 
Address: 
REGISTRAR, IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
immaculate, Penna. 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 








Immaculate Heart Academy 
Fountain Springs, Ashland, Pa. 
A SELECT ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Comducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
For Catalogue, address Sister Secretary 


Samia on alale Champlain 


“St. Michael's in Vermont" 
WINOOSKI PARK 
June 26 August 5 


Integrated b> 
and  , Shel 
Co-ed 


DESIGN, ACTING, CRITICISM, PLAYWRITING 
8 Professional, 3 Apprentice Plays 
Other Courses Toward College Degrees 




















SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 

and Social Service. 

Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Teacher Education. 




















Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old — 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religious vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefi 


g 
= 


most religious orders. Write to 


MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 














MOUNT ST. GHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


jevote themselves to teaching, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join tneir 
ranks are invited to write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 


Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 








The Little Sisters o of the Assumption 


HOME —_ _ who devote their lives Ba... 
ain e fam through ex on 
fhe corpora! and — works of mercy in the 


homes of the Sick 

Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 

you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information a 


apply to 
REVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR 
6611 Wissahickon Ave. Philadeiphia 19, Pa. 





1S OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 


“If thou wilt be perf - Come, follow Francis P 
Assisi in a up ‘aris * Spiritual Le 

time, but eternity. work has 
otter 


Colored People in “as still outside 

Christ is waiting te use each and all. Write today for 

information. 
The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. $. F., 

Franciscan Convent, 

8725 Ellersiie Avenue, 

Baltimore 16, Maryland. 





St. Mary's Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day Schoo! Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary 
A cloistered, contemplative Community, the mem- 
a of which are devoted to the perpetual rec itation 
of the Most Holy Rosary. The Divine Office is also 
chanted chorally. Candidates between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty may apply. 
For further information write to: 
Reverend Mother Prioress, 
Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 
South Enola (near Harrisburg), Penna. 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS. 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals at home and abroad, may write tor 
information to Mother Prioress of the Mission- 
ary Benedictine Sisters, Immaculata Convent, 
Norfolk, Nebraska. 

















The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, do- 
mestic workers, teachers, nurses. Young women 
between the ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, 
average intelligence, good character and generous 
— are qualified to fill this need. If interested 
a to 
=— REV. — PROVINCIAL 

Pallottine Mi Sisters 


St. Mary's eS 
Huntington 2, W. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans 

aged. to euasing a sick in hospitals and the 
teaching of unity enjoys the 
privilege ene oF th Atpestian, combining the 
active and contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 

















THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
OF OREGON 


invite generous young ladies between the ages of 
16 and 30 years to consecrate their lives to Christ's 
little ones by teaching or domestic work in parochial} 
shools and orphanages as well as home missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother Superior 
Beaverton, Oregon 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 

estly invited to write te Reverend Mother 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, W. Y. 





Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Copmanite of Missionary Sisters, 

Trained Catechists and Professional Social 

Wetter, og ney Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
. New 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange New York 
Write for information and Free Literature. 

















is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
young women 
of broken homes. tovle 
at the Monostery to o 
Mery of St. Ceecilie, 1 





women of 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
An opportunity for social service, associated with a life of r 
Wheeling, West Virginic. These Sisters dedicote 

themselves to Our ys and, in union with the Good Sheph 


, and po the intellectual and mora! formation of the children 

Gracter and family ore welcome to spend some days 

ryt the life +... ond seek light on their vocation. Write to Mother 
41 Edgington Wheel 


‘etirement from the world ond prayer, 
erd, labor for the rehabilitation of 


. W. Ve. 








THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


I’rineeton, N. J., offer to young women interested in the 

eligious life many types of activities—charitable -B. 
in home and foreign missions, educational work of all 

ypes, primary, industria}, commercial, high schools, 
cana training, music, art, nursing, dentistry, and 
lomestic economy. 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, Prineeten, N. J. 


70 





FRANCISCAN critic ’Sctrea ‘Heart 


ome a eon to caring for the sick 
men between the ages 
ay 18 sa Ph desire to consecrate 
their Ste to Ged tm le services, are in. 
vited to correspond with 
Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 














LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


The New Irish Republic 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

In our faith, Truth is supreme and Super. 
sedes everything in relation to it, My, 
Smith's article, “The New Irish Republic” 
in the March issue, is only a glorification of 
the Irish quisling Free State junta, who 
function by method and deed as England 


orders. 


Joun J. McGiny 
Bronx, N. Y. 


“Woman to Woman” 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

I want to congratulate Miss Burton on the 
marvelous piece of literature she wrote jp 
“Woman to Woman” in the March issue of 
THE SIGN. 

I agree with her on co-operation and 
organization in our Catholic Action to pre- 
vent this drastic thing called Communisy, 
If many would read that section with ip. 
terest and put it into practice, we will be 
able to convert those unfortunate “with the 
sword of spirit and not with the sword of 
debate or of war.” 


(Miss) ANTONETTE Lepore 
lPuckahoe, N. Y. 


Joan of Are and “Life” 
Eprrors oF THe SIGN: 

In a survey of movies produced in 1948, 
Life makes the intriguing statement that 
the magazine “came to regret” giving ten 
color pages to Joan of Arc. 1t would be in 
teresting to know what caused such a re 
versal of judgment. Did the editors of Life 


change their minds about the film after 
secing it a second time or after mulling 
over it for several months? Anyway, if 


Life’s critical judgment about such an im 
portant picture is regarded by its own edi- 
tors as unreliable and subject to change, 
what confidence can its readers have in its 
judgment on other important matters? 

Catholic critics have been analyzing the 
attack on this film. Gretta Palmer pointed 
out in her incisive NCWC column that the 
opposition did not get excited about the 
success of a pleasant, but frothy, picture 
like Going My Way, but are furious about 
such a powerful presentation of the essence 
of the Faith as is given in Joan of Arc. 

PAUL HUNTER 

Hoboken, N. J. 





Catholic War Veterans 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

I have just read Katherine Burton's article 
in the March issue of ‘Tne Sicn regarding 
the Catholic War Veterans, and I don't 
agree with her and don’t believe it should 
have been published as it is most confusing 
and tells nothing of the other work of the 
organization besides its fight on Com- 
munism—and what is wrong with that? 

Before she writes such articles, it would 
be well for her to be better informed. The 
CWV was not formed just to fight Com- 
munism. It has many other functions, about 
which she apparently knows nothing. 

Her article infers that the public is bored 
with the CWV fight on Communism, but, 





if you read the newspapers lately, it is not 


THE SIGN 
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the only organization objecting to what 
wok place at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 


\ork City. THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


if she thinks so highly of Communism, welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
why doesn’t she go and live in Russia. They in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
yould welcome her type there. New Britain and other South Sea Islands). Lack of funds no obstacle. 
A Reaper oF THE SIGN — APPLY TODAY — 
New York, N. Y. 8th Graders College and University Office Workers, 
High School Students Students Mechanics, Farmers 
eee Tue Stn: tral Men e || for Minor Seminary for Clerical Novitiate all Trades for Lay 
| often think that for the first time in the and Major Seminary Brothers’ Novitiate 
history of the Church we have thousands of 


nen grouped into an organization who say Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


eeceerch, “Here we are, show us what Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
you want us to do.” We have made mis- 


kes, big mistakes, mistakes we regret bit- 


Ml a iuueie od tices ai STIGMATINE PRIESTS The Hospitaller Brothers 
AND BROTHERS of St. John of God 


\merica will accept us and guide us, Tam | oo sgt sabe, <i : 

2 : “ “ : g for parish work—teaching—preaching 
sure they will find the Catholic War Vet- —foreign and domestic missions. Young men in consecrating themeetves te oa Bg desirous of 
vans an organization that can and will do | High School or Junior College may apply. Special jous Life, to a very val 
‘ Latin courses. 4 ig Church and mann because this Religious Order em- 
much for Holy Mother Church. All we ask Write — Visit Phone form of Rhetie } Patten. ean ulars 
. id: > , . > ; a Ua at 
is for guidance, for someone to point out REV. JOHN GOLDEN, C.P.S. of St. (God, 20 West Adams 
the star. You and [ both know that those 554 Lexington Street, Waltham 54, Mass. Rev. Gro. Enda, 0.8.J.0., Hammond Hall, Glouces- 
who followed the star found Christ. Waltham 5-1342 ter, Mass. 

Eucene F. TAFFART, ; 


National Executive Officer. 3 —SONS OF THE SACRED HEART— 


Catholic War Veterans y FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 
Washington, D. C. SS 4 








Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions? 
. We offer this opportunity to the boys of high school and college age, to 
— the more advanced students, to seminarians and to priests..—_No special 
Radio studies required for lay brothers—Lack of funds no obstacle— For informa- 
forrors oF THE SIGN: Z a tion and literature write to: 


We were very glad to read the excellent Gy RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 
item in the March issue by Dorothy Klock, ' CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 
dealing with The Railroad Hour, We lave — 


made some typewritten copies, and Tam YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
passing them around to several of our Agee ince irchporiyesangd FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


the Ives to the 
ions. seevhee Ut Si aia Shadi Gaia te ts es ete Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
uf aty priesthood, are cordially invited to prepare them ter and interested in boarding school work or 
F. M. MeILLeur, selves for that sublime vocation ander the banner the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 








Administrative Assistant. oo ow and St. Anne. For further information more information by —- to: Rev. Brother 


\wociation of American Railroads Very Rev. Fr. Rector Provincial, Mt. Alverno ncinnati §, Ohio. 


; . Eighth rade graduate: are also now being 
Washington, D. C. St. Bernard's Seminary Brighton, Michigan pes mn in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 











ee tm Sen The Svein af Holy Cross Benedictine Missionaries 


. , Young men and boys desiring to serve 
. » . . . NOTRE DAM 

In your March issue you reprinted a pata (dine th seen ane Sates tk ae cattatens life Christ as monks and missionary priests in 

gaph or two from the American Legion neny types of activities: teaching in grammar the Order of St. Benedict are invited to 


. o ot _ “hues, high schools. colleges, homes for underprivi- w . 
Magazine concerning “racketeer countries sau tine, Cake Waeeins dilen @ede. tadan ene + aaa Latin Course for older 


which have printed stamps in order to bleed homes ee ee ee Ce REV. FATHER RECTOR 
m estimated 12,500 American collectors. BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. Benedictine Mission Seminary 


Ss. J h 2 t Vv le, WN York ie 
The Legion article was answered by prensa 309 eee ee St. Paul's Abbey, Newton, N. 
Slamps (New York) on January 22. Here is 


part of the answer: “Unfortunately, sensa- THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
tonalism is the God of many writers . . . is the oldest Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
and these storics carried to the press are men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 

; . : : : diese MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
togerly accepted. Efforts by philatelists = Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to devoie his life to the service of 
wrrect the fake impression met with a God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
negative response from the same editors.” ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 0 ae BROTHERS’ NOVITIATE 

Parreick McCattum 108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 360, Rt. 1, “Glennondale,” Clayton, Mo. 




















Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD if | 2 B 

Sign Post The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite ecome a a Va orian ro , er 
E T = s + Fathers receives young men and boys whe feel = 
pee OF THE SIGN: Gesuaees aes to eae in the religious am. Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
enjoyed the article in “Sign Post” by ye wi we Tinie Grammar school or your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you 
Rev ; a & hc : hee thie LY. FATHER RECTOR 0.0.8 can do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
ev. A eyaus | {cDonough, C. P. under _ Miner Seminary of Our Lady tookkecper or in any other occupation. By prayer 
heading “Reliable Psychotherapy” which Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin and —_ you cae associate with priests in the 

’ ? . > eunress ‘ Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition ‘postolate of saving s. 

Slates a truth that I have expressed hun —— <= @ill be given consideration. — — We are interested in all young men who feel they have 
dreds of times, in my forty years of re- a vocation regardless of age or education. 
ligious life: “some psychiatrists can learn ; —— a Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
much about guidance of youth from the Society of the Divine Savior, 


Christian Brothers and the Sisters of the . Canceled Stamps St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 
Good Shepherd.” 
— MorHer M. PAtRicta Readers are asked to save MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. their canceled postage stamps 


for 6ur Chinese Missions. nity to efudy Pm hy Fy J ag hs Lack of Funds 


Sign Material Please address packages to: oe 


Forrors oF ‘THe. SiGn: THE SIGN ls Ans Rev. Father Provincial, 0.88.1. 


Perhaps it will please you to know that Heert Monastery, Park Heights A 
our fifteen-year-old son won the highest CMON CHV, oJ. Peeve, (SulinereS). 


June, 1949 71 

















































































llelp Yourself! Help Us! 





PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 


Obtain for yourself Spiritual Benefits by joining the Society 
of Passionist Associates. It is a pleasant and profitable way 
for you to help the Passionist Missionaries carry on their 
works for God’s honor and glory, and the salvation of souls. 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day, and in. 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day, and fifteen 
High Masses during the year; also special Masses and 
Prayers monthly and during the Octave of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist Monas- 
tery for all our Living and Deceased Associates. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FOR EACH 
NAME ENROLLED, $1.00 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $ Please enroll 








as a Passionist Associate. 


Enrolled by. 









Street 










City or Town State. 
(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 
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honor for submitting a paper on Carding 
Mindszenty, based mostly on the timely gy. 
ticle you had. The poor Nun was at a log 
what to mark same so resorted to all adiec. 
tives, namely: 100 per cent, A, excellen, 
and very good, Believe me, I am not boas. 
ing but wish to stress the importance oj 
the wealth in material published, 

(Mrs.) SALLIE E. Firipp 
Detroit, Mich. 


May Cover 
Epitors or THE SIGN: 

Your “Lovely Lady Dressed in Blue” 
cover for May was one of the most beauti- 
ful photographs of a child at prayer | 
have ever seen. Is it possible to obtain 
reprints for framing? 

Mrs. L. J. Smirx 
Marysville, Calif. 


Editor’s Note: Yes, as many as you wish. 
Send ten cents for the first, five cents for 
each additional reprint, to Tue Six, 





Promotion Dept., Union City, N. J. 


The Jubilee Issue 


Epitors oF Tue SIGN: 

Congratulations on your latest work for 
the Holy Father. I was present at the 
truly impressive magnificent ceremony of 
his Jubilee. Beyond words profound and 
sublime! 

Most Rev. Joun Bocetta, T.OR. 
Minister General 


A Bey and His Camera 


Epitors oF THe Sicn: 

I have derived a great deal of pleasure 
from Mr. Cave’s article, “A Boy and His 
Camera,’ which appeared in the March 
issue. Being in the photographic business, 
I probably soon would be procuring 
cameras for my two children who are ap 
proaching the age of Mr. Cave’s son 
After reading his article, I most assuredly 
will do so and hope that it will open their 
eyes to all the beautiful things around us. 

A. T. Morpxuy 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Binghamton, N. Y 


“The Sign’ Today 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In my humble opinion, THE SIGN is not 
as interesting as it was some time in the 
past—perhaps two years ago. Getting too 
liberal, too modern, too much worldly stuff 
like love stories. 

Louis N. M. DesCHenes 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Old Signs 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

If the readers of Tre Sten wish to re- 
mail the magazine or any Catholic public- 
tion to a missionary, please write to the 
address given below. In your letter, give 
the name of the magazine or magazines you 
wish to remail. The address of an apprecia- 
tive missionary or chaplain will be sent as 
soon as possible. 

Kenrick REMAILING SERVICE 
7800 Kenrick Rd. 
St. Louis 19, Missouri 


THE SIGN 
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JESU XPI PASSIO 


enameled rose. A soldered link. tarnish resistant 


chain completes this beautiful gift. Send offering 








An offering of FIFTY CENTS to the Passionist 
Missionaries in China brings to your home this 


beautiful Passionist emblem impressed on a red 


in cash, check, or money-order to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 


P.O. Box 41 Union City, N. J. 





DEATH 


és enrolled as a Perpetual Benefactor of the Pastionis t Congregation and hoes in m the 
following spiritual benefits 


WHILE Livinc: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Passionist Monastery on 
the undernamed (rasts 


om es The Carcumcmon of our Lewd 
ert, Feast of the Holy Name of Jews 
det, The Purincarion of the BV M 
Pets. 240h. St. Mattivias. Spon te 
May fst, 55. Philip and James, Aposties 


May Sed, Finding of the Hoty Crem Ont. Mah, GB Simeon and Jude 
pont be 


Sept Ulett. Marthew, Apostle ee, Suh. St. fol, che Be venga 


AFTER DEATH: One Holy Mass offered every day. * Requiem Mass offered and 


every month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and Office for 


Office for the Dead recited by the entire Religious Community on the first day of 
the Dead during the Octave of All Souls. Special Prayers ave recited daily by the 


entire Religious Community for our living and deceased Benefactors 

















COMES - WE ARE FORGOTTEN 


Passionist Perpetual Mass Association 


BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 

Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited 
by the entire Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass 
of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the octave 
of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) $25.00 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and 


mail the coupon to nearest Passionist Monastery. 





| P. O. Box 41 
| Union City, New Jersey 


| Enclosed is offering of $....... Please enroll 
f SARS osens oa ses eeassennaeseyeraenenseeeeeeie 
| as a Passionist Benefactor {) Dead C) Living 
| Enrolled by.........26. 60000090664 00060880865 
| Sereed. cc ccccccrccccccsecccccccsesecseccccesecs 
| City op Tewi. occ ccccccccch esses ccs ccccsce 


For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully il illumi. 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed, 

















ABOVE: Children—the tragedy of war in China. Thou- 
sands are found dead of starvation in the streets of the cities. 


BELOW: The stark realism of hunger is expressed by this 
poor refugee eating bark off a tree. Note the American car, 


oe 


ABOVE: A man in the act of stealing a ration of rice out- 
side a store illuminates the horror of present-day China. 
BELOW: After a nerve-wracking night, this Chinese squats 


on the ground for a breakfast of rice. A fortunate man. 


Acme & International 


Charity Urgeth These few pictures depict life in a nation scourged by violence. 


Starving, penniless, Chinese refugees flee war areas to already over- 
crowded cities and towns. 

The Passionist Missions in China 

The Sign Union City, N. J. 


Passionist Missionaries now turn from 


their ordinary mission labors to hours of corporal works of mercy. 
Humanity cannot let poor innocents die. Give to China's needy. 
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